Little Shop Designed 
and Illuminated to. Sell Shoes 


The problem in this undertaking was the creation of a Fifth 
Avenue shop selling a $5 shoe to’a clientele of modest means. 


Because of the expected large volume of business it. was neces- 
sary that the store be used to capacity and sales facilitated. 
as much as possible. 


Light, created by Frink, has played’an important _ in the 
accomplishment of this objective. 


With no deliberate attempt to achieve startling or modernistic archi- 

tecture, the design was handled to guide the attention of shoppers to 

points of interest. How this is accomplished is shown in the accom- 

panying illustration. The illumination in the inner and outer vestibules, 

Gcsviiaht Aaaniek show windows and show cases was created by us tothe complete satis- 
Outer vestibule and show win- faction of the owner, and has resulted in a most efficient and attractive 
dows A. S. -Beck Shoe Store, store.—The Frink Corporation, 375 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


5th Ave., New York City—V. 
Hagopian, Architect. 
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i SILVERLITE 

a An all metal reflector susceptible to _ MULTILITE 

My adjustment for three different sized A continuous reflector using units built on the SPOT-O-FLOD 

te lamps. _ ocenaens is made in- Silverlite principle, adaptable to lamps of 60 to A combination spot and flood-light permit- 

- je og Benen of the collapsible 200 watt lamps. Multilite reflectors come in units ting of instant a — to any angle with- 
© spec: cial holdersare required. of two to ten individual reflectors. They are out the use of tools. The beam is controlled 

: Thereflectors, fit the standard 3% inch wired and ready to install, eliminating cost of from a spot of 24 inches to flood of ten feet 

ey ‘olders used everywhere. lor individual outlets. The unit construction gives at a distance of ten feet. Color frame and 

% screens can be attached without extra far greater flexibility of light and color control screens come with each unit and permit of 


clamps, hooks, etc. Described in our and results in neater, more economical illumi- individual color spot or flood of entire 
fistales Mo. 77. nation. Described in our circular No. 79-B. window. Described in our circular No. 84. 


The FRINK Corporation 
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WILL NOW BUY THE LATEST 


PALMENBERG 
PAPIER MACHE-COMPOSITION 


DISPLAY MANNEQUIN 


A REGULAR PALMENBERG DISPLAY MANNEQUIN 
FOR THE PRICE OF ANY QUALITY MANNEQUIN 
DOMESTIC OR IMPORTED--BAR NONE 





IMPROVED 
PRODUCTION 
FACILITIES 
AND VOLUME 
PRODUCTION 
HAVE MADE 
THIS NEW 
LOW PRICE 
POSSIBLE 






New models in a variety of 
* attractive poses with a new 
“Velvetex” finish that has the 
appearance of powdered skin, 
is washable, heat resisting, 
does not crack or chip, and is 
practically indestructible. 


Also a new special attachment 

that fastens the head and bust 

to the body, making it possible 

to move the entire mannequin 

or figure without danger of 

the head becoming loose or 
falling off. 


THESE NEW MANNEQUINS WERE ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED AT THE I. A. D. M. CONVENTION 
SEE THEM AT OUR SHOWROOMS--OR WRITE--- 


J. R. PALMENBERG’S SONS. INC. 


FORMS, FIXTURES AND DISPLAY MANNEQUINS 
1412 BROADWAY AT 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Chicago San Francisco Boston 
234 S. Franklin Street 49 Fourth Street 26 Kingston Street 






All| 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


The convention just held by the 
International Association of Dis- 
playmen was remarkable for the 
wealth of valuable appraisals of dis- 
play and display department admin- 
istration produced by its speakers. 
These addresses contain inspiration 
and advice for every man in the 
profession regardless of affiliation 
with the I. A. D. M. For this rea- 
son a number of them are featured 
in the July DISPLAY WORLD. 
In addition, there is a detailed re- 
port of convention proceedings, ses- 
sion by session, under the caption 
of “A New Tempo.” 


“The Display Budget,” by How- 
ard C. Oehler, was one of the most 
constructive speeches heard at the 
convention. It goes to the heart of 
a situation which depresses the 
average displayman. It shows him 
what he must do to win the confi- 
dence necessary to obtain full con- 
trol of his department. 


“What It Costs to Intensfy Light- 
ing,’ by L. V. James, was an in- 
teresting definition of lighting cost 
in ratio to sales. Mr. James has 
performed a splendid service to the 
rank and file of merchants and dis- 
playmen by illustrating in a tan- 
gible manner what additions to 
sales must be made to cover the 
cost of greater current consumption 
and new lighting apparatus. 


“Manufacturers Learn Worth of 
Display,” by Walter E. Hardy, an- 
other convention address, shows 
what the national advertiser is 
learning about display and what 
display can do for him. “Making 
Good Makes Good Positions,” by 
Clement Kieffer, Jr., is, at once, a 
chart of instruction and an inspira- 
tion to the windowman. 

William S. Norman, one of the 
most alert of the southern display- 
men, challenges the modernistic 
vogue in “Where’s the Art in Art 
Moderne ?” 


J. E. Simons contributes another 
installment to his discussion of 
color. In “Red—The Fastest Color 
Vibration,” he begins consideration 
of the pure colors and brings out 
with arresting force the physical 
reactions produced by them. 

Coleman McCampbell and J. 
Duncan Williams cover contempo- 
rary New York and Chicago dis- 
plays in colorful reviews. Walter 
McGee demonstrates the value of 
tie-ups between window and _ in- 
terior trims in “Linking Up the 
Display Media.” A. E. Rasch re- 
lates an innovation in anniversary 
celebrations in “Delving Into Yes- 
terday’s Shadows.” 

Departmental discussions of na- 
tional advertising, display service, 
display clubs and store equipment 
are replete with information. Spe- 
cial features on card writing are 
by W. P. York and R. E. Darlin. 









DISPLAY’S GREAT MONTHLY DIGEST 


Dis play 

Woriad 

FOR MERCHANTS — DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 
Title Registered U.S. Patent Office 





The National Journal of Successful Selling by Mercantile Display 
Published on the Fifteenth of Each Month 
By The Display Publishing Company 
1209-11 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Branches: New York and Chicago 


United States, $3.00 a year; Canada and Foreign, $3.50 a year; Single Copies, 30c each. - 


For Sale on News Stands Supplied by The American News Company and its Branches. 
Entered as Second-Class Matter September 20, 1922, at the Postoffice at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
under Act of March 1, 1879. Copyright, 1929. 
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The Show Card Writer’s | 





Very Best Friend 


This book was 
written by a 
master artist to 
promote the 
money - making 
side of artistic 
lettering. Cut 
shows one of 
the many illus- 
trations used to 





develop the speed and 
art essential to success 
in making show cards, 
signs, posters, display 
cards and advertisements. 


“LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES,” 
by Wm. Hugh Gordon, sets forti-as simply as possible 
the methods found most practicable in the production 
of show cards, posters and advertising matter for single 
copy jobs or process reproduction. Non-technical, a 
thorough and complete manual of instruction in this art. 
Endorsed by all leading show card writers and poster 
artists and by teachers of show card and poster art. 


Get a copy now and start soon to make money. 
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Contents covers Modern Lettering, Classification of 
Letters and Types, Some First Principles in Lettering, 
Brushes and Pens for Lettering, The Potentiality of a 
Show Card Writer’s Brush, First Principles in Show 
Card Writing, Colors and Their Preparation, Some 
Ideas for the Amateur in Show Card Writing, Arrange- 
ment and Balance in Show Card Lettering, Diagram- 
matical Analysis of Letters, Rapid Single and Double 
Stroke Numerals, Economy of Motion as an“Aid to 
Speed, Modification of Type Faces Adapted to Brush 
Work, Italics in Speed Letter- 
ing, Graceful Swing vs. La- 
borious Draft in Lettering, 
Speed Limit in Lettering Show 
Cards, Fundamentals of Speed 
Work, Poster Styles of Letter- 
ing, New Alphabets vs. Old, 
The Show Card and the Show 
Card Man, Illustrative Stunts 
for Show Cards, Motion Pic- 
ture Titles and Their Prepara- 


tion. Only $3.50 
ORDER YOURS NOW Per Copy 





Thorough 
Complete 
Authoritative 


176 Pages 
More Than 200 
Plates 


De Luxe Bound 








Gentlemen: Enclosed find money order for $3.50 for one copy 
of Gordon’s LETTERING FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. 
Ship at once postpaid to following address: 

Name 


Address 











City and State.... 











July, 1929 
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POR MERCHANTS ~ DISPLAYMEN ~ ADVERTISERS 


Service 


Bureau 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will be 
glad to supply the latest authentic information about 
anything in the display line in which you are inter- 


ested. If you do not 


blank, write a separate letter. 


find your needs listed on this 


If we do not have 


the information you want on file, we'll find out for 


you. 


Avail yourself of our incomparable service 


facilities without cost or obligation. This service in- 
cludes an analysis of any display problem. 


Oj Air Brushes 

C] Airpainting Equipment 

(1) Animated Signs 

() Art Prints and 
Reproductions 

0 Artificial Flowers 

0 Artificial Snow 

CL) Art Screens 

LJ Art Studies 

() Backgrounds 

CL) Background Coverings 

C) Books on Cardwriting 

CL] Books on Display 

(1) Books on Draping 

CL) Booths and Floats 

C) Brushes and Pens 

CL) Cabinets—Revolving 

C) Card & Mat Board 

() Cardwriters’ Materials 

C) Cash Carriers 

(] Chairs and Seats 

C) Color Lighting 

_) Counters and Shelving 

CL) Crepe Papers 

(] Cutting Machines 

1) Decorative Papers 

0 Decalcomania 

() Display Furniture 

(1) Display Forms 

() Display Racks 

LJ Dividers—Show 
Window 

0) Drawings and 
Paintings 

(J Drawing Boards 

(J Exhibit Displays 

CL) Fabrics and Trimmings 

CL) Fixtures 

CL) Flags and Banners 

(1) Hammers—Window 

] Lacquering Outfits 

(1) Lamp. Coloring 

0) Lighting—Equipment 

(1 Lithographed Displays 


C1 Natural Foliage 
CL) Pageants and Exhibits 
CL) Plaques (Window) 
() Papier Mache 
Specialties 
OC) Plastic and Composi- 
tion Pieces 
() Plushes and Velours 
LL) Price Cards—Tickets 
CL) Price Ticket Holders 
_) Reflectors 
C) Revolving Display 
Tables 
© Screens (Background) 
Socks—Window 
() Show Cards 
Show Card Schools 
Show Card Service 
Show Card Supplies 
Show Cases 
‘_) Show Case Lighting 
(] Signs—Card Holders 
(1) Signs—Brass—Bronze 
C) Signs—Electric 
L) Signs—Wood Letter 
C) Stencil Outfits 
() Stock Posters 
CL) Store Designing 
C1) Store Fronts 
L) Time Switches 
C1) Valances 
) Wall Board 
(1) Wax Forms—Figures 
(1 Wickerware 
Specialties 
() Window Displays 
(1) Window Display 
Service 
(J Window Drapes 
CL) Window Lighting 
C.] Window Shades 
") Window Trimming 
Schools 
C1) Wood Carvings 


[) Do You Wish a Copy of Their Catalog? 
[] Do You Plan to Remodel Your Store Soon? 
[J] Do You Plan to Build a Store Soon? 


Name of Firm 





Name of Display Manager_-_.______________- ‘eeiacaieiiael 











MAIL TO 


The DISPLAY WORLD 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO | 





, 1929 
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THE SEWARD COMPANY 
Columbus, Indiana 

DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

We have given you a drawing of our windows, for which 
we want to make a screen for fall. Kindly give us an outline 

as to the newest and best we can obtain. 

Yours very truly 
THE SEWARD CO. 
By John J. Dewey. 

HE peculiar nature of your arrangement calls for careful 

consideration of the decoratives involved. “ It is ap- 
parent, with the exception of the arcade portion of the two 
windows, the remaining sections constitute virtually island 
windows visible on three sides, and partially visible from the 
fourth side. This makes trimming difficult at all times and 
renders the use of set pieces or backgrounds hazardous. 

We presume that the screens to which you refer are to be 
placed at the junction of the arcade sections with the larger 
division of the units. In this case, they would have to be 
very narrow affairs, merely used to break the monotone of 
the permanent backgrounds. Similar devices could be placed 
well up the arcade backgrounds toward the junction with the 
front of the store proper. This would involve consideration 
of display units focussing around both pieces, rendering the 
arcade section distinctly separate from the front section. 

If small wares are to be shown in either window, it might 
be a good idea to make use of cube displayers in the center 
of these sections, arranging so that the goods face in three 
directions. 

As to the character of the screens, they can be made of 
fabric, in moire, silks, cottons, patent leather or oilcloth. 
Several manufacturers are offering interesting compositions 
on frosted glass. Fancy papers are also available. 

If you will give us a more detailed outline as to how you 
want to use these decoratives we will be glad to be more 
specific. 





I am a regular subscriber to your publication, and I thought ° 
that, as the best source of information, you could give me some 
advice regarding a window display budget, on which basis we 
would like to establish our store. 

I trim the windows for the store and would like to know 
just what percentage of the business we should give to display 
advertising. 

Our store has eight windows (two front ones and six on a 
less important street), and is located on a prominent corner of 
a town of 15,000 population. The store fixtures cost about 
$12,000, and the lines we carry are about the best a drug store 
usually carries, according to the population.. We carry a very 
extensive line of stationery and a good stock of it. We carry 
leather goods, half of it being ladies’ hand bags; this stock 
runs to about $1,500. We also carry three very exclusive lines 
of toilet goods and a fairly good stock of perfumes. Our trade 
is of the better class, although more or less conservative. 

The stock carried in the whole store runs to over $14,000, 
and we are now doing a business of $90,000 a year. The amount 
we advertise averages $30.00 a month in newspaper, which has 
a circulation of about 3,600 and covers the community fairly 
well, 

I hope the above details enable you to give the information 
desired, for which I will be more than thankful. 

Very truly yours, 
= ¥: 


N the establishment of a display budget several features 

must be taken into consideration with regard to the store’s 
advertising expenditures. The first of these is whether or not 
the budget is to include the salaries of the displaymen. The 
second is as to what proportion of the advertising overhead 
shall be apportioned to the display department. 

While there is no great amount of data available on the 
expenditures for small stores, the figures which are at hand 
indicate that the average rule is to allot from 3 to 4 per cent 
of gross sales to this purpose. 

In your own case your advertising bill amounts to ap- 
proximately one-third of 1 per cent. Manifestly, such a sum 
would be inadequate for your department, and the fact that 
you have a number of windows and devote the time and effort 
to them which is indicated, suggests the idea that your firm 
realizes that displays are its most potent advertising media. 

Where the outlays noted above are made for advertising 


and display, it is generally planned to give the display de- 
partment from one-half to three-fourths of 1 per cent for the 
maintenance of the department, the remainder being placed 
in printed advertising. In your own case, since your firm 
places its chief dependence on windows, it would seem fair 
to reverse the rate and give your department from 2% to 
3 per cent of the total gross sales for its maintenance. This 
would provide you with a sum ranging from $1,800 to $2,700 
per year. That should be enough to maintain your windows 
in comparatively good shape. 





MURDOCH DRY GOODS COMPANY 


Dry Goods—Clothing—Furnishing Goods and Notions 
nnis, Texas 


DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Can you aid me by telling’ me where I can get ideas for 
window displays of radios, Victrolas, Frigidaires. I thought 
possibly you could tell me where I could get, or, perhaps, you 
could send me something on this type of display. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Yours truly 
Ad BLAKE MURDOCH. 
ACH issue of the DISPLAY WORLD contains a section 
on public utility displays involving several types of ap- 
pliances. From time to time we also carry stories and illus- 
trations on radios and musical instruments, one of these ap- 
pearing in the current number. 

As the latest trend in utility displays is to the use of 
poster backgrounds for bulky merchandise, these have been 
given a prominent place in recent reviews. 

The idea is to create a modernistic. show card, or one in- 
volving a humorous illustration, the proportions of the board, 
however, being large enough to serve as the background or 
flanking unit for Frigidaires, water heaters or the other ap- 
pliances shown. 

The reason for this is that these wares do not possess 
intrinsic beauty and cannot be made appealing by mere 
presentation. Moreover, they are so large that they cannot 
be grouped in a harmonious arrangement. To overcome this 
obstacle the utility displayman builds up appeal through the 
poster background by the recital of their service or con- 
venience or the part which they play in the home. 

That this scheme is not too complicated to be successfully 
attempted by the smaller town merchant has been conclu- 
sively demonstrated by Joseph Clower, a druggist in a small 
Virginia town, whose dramatization of the radio will be 
featured in the August DISPLAY WORLD. 





WHITNEY’S 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Ready-to-Wear and Millinary 


Atlanta, Ga., June 27, 1929. 
DISPLAY WORLD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen—We have a very peculiar shaped window front, 
and as our location is in the midst of a block which is highly 
competitive, we are seeking a firm to help us on our fall win- 
dow backs which will make our shop outstanding. The windows 
are long and narrow, and we desire a setting which would carry 
out the suggestion of fall and winter. This background would 
stay in until we changed again for spring and summer. 

We would appreciate it very much of you could give us any 
suggestions or the name of any firm that could do the work 
and we will submit photographs and sketches. 

Yours very truly 
WHITNEY’S. 


MONG the most capable display counselors at your serv- 

ice in securing window backgrounds is O. C. MacLeod, 
191 Canal Street, New York City. Mr. MacLeod has had 
long and varied service in department specialty store work 
and has designed a large number of trims for leading na- 
tional advertisers. 

The Onli-wa Fixture Company, Dayton, Ohio, is in a posi- 
tion to offer a somewhat similar service. 

Williams-Marshall Display Service, 509 South Franklin 
Street, Chicago, Ill., is a capable organization, amply able 
to cope with your problems. 

Ferryman Art Studio, 36 West Thirty-third Street, New 
York City, also offers an exceptional service. 
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BUILD HUNDREDS 
OF DISPLAYS 


Here they are at last—absolutely interchangeable display units 
that can be arranged in hundreds of novel and effective combina- 
tions in windows of any size or shape, on counters and in show 
cases. Distinctly original and moderne, beautiful in the ex- 
treme, they can be used to display practically every form and 
class of merchandise. Shown to the left are a few of the many 
possible small-group combinations, employing but a few units 
in the complete 50-piece set. It is but a matter of minutes 
for any displayman to construct larger and more elaborate 
displays, to suit his space and wares. 


Uiuis 


display units 


Beauty matches practicality in Futura Display 
Units. These units are surfaced in gleaming metallic 
gold in moire effect upon one side and in shimmer- 
ing waterfall silver upon another, with contrasting 
surfaces and futuristic designs in black. Indi- 
vidual units range from 2” to 30” in height, with 
display surfaces 6” wide. Built of heavy board, 
they will sustain weights up to 150 lbs. Each 
unit is accurately constructed to match per- 
fectly with every other unit. 


00 BIECES $30 


There are ten distinct units in the Futura Dis- 
play. Multiples of these units comprise the 
complete standard set of 50 pieces priced at 
$35.00. Individual pieces are priced separately 
for displaymen who wish to choose their own 
assortments. Mail the coupon for price list 
on separate units and complete literature. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


THE SCHOEPFEL COMPANY, 


. e 2830 Beek Street, POGRS. xiavee: - oe 
Eleven Pieces Form These Two Displays 4 Cincinnati; ‘Ohio. sia 




































This display is made with 4 basic units 
from the 50 piece set. 

















Eleven pieces are used in the 
above display. 


Please send me complete literature on Futura 

JOBBERS WRITE . ei rf Displays together with price list on indi- 
Several choice territories 4 vidual units. No obligation. 

are open to active jobbers. See our advertisement 

on page 78 of this issue of Display World. 


THE SCHOEDFEL Co. ‘ — sys sacty HE at 





2830 Beekman Street “*s*#?!'sHted_ 1896) _ Cincinnati, Ohio 
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emonstrations 


For the first time in the history of I. A. D. M. conventions, a national advertiser’s installaiicn 
was awarded a top prize when A. L. Klein received first prize for the Boyer Toiletry trim 
shown at the upper left. Ellsworth Davidson won second prize in the Tuesday competition 
with the tire display at the upper right. Jay Rietberg, Trankla Co., Grand Rapids, gainea 
much attention through his “Baby Week” composition in the second tier, and L. F. Higbee, 
Weed Co., Rochester, N. Y. fared likewise with the parallel trim of Wearever Aluminumware. 
President-Elect Everetts dressed the Spur Tie window in the lower tier and captured second 
prize in the Monday competition. At the right is the Shuglov set-up by J. H. Marshall, of 
the Williams-Marshall Studios, Chicago, that wom third prize in the Monday contest. 
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Disconsolate youngsters on the first day of school as depicted by V. F. McCollum, Chamberlin-Johnson- 
DuBose Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


OW, in the heat of summer, childhood regales 
itself in the balmy freedom of surcease from 
home work and text books. But soon—all 
too soon for the youthful strugglers with the 

three ‘“R’s’’—will come return to the class room and 
submission afresh to the unbending discipline of scho- 
lastic institutions. 

Preparations for the windows that attest such an 
event need not, of course, be elaborate, but every effort 
should be made to accord them originality. For the 
object of their attraction is not the child, but the parent, 
and the more whimsical, the more inclined toward a 
somewhat farcical treatment, the more likely are they 
to awaken manifold interest. 

The average parent has been sufficiently mellowed 
by the experiences which he has encountered since 
leaving school to look back upon those far-off days 
with a benevolent kindness. Forgotten are the school- 
yard encounters, the bloody noses, the blackened eyes, 
the torn hose and snagged garments. Even the clashes 
with the teachers seem semi-humorous after the lapse 
of years. 

To achieve an effect that will bring to the parent a 
happy recollection of youth and at the same time re- 
mind him of the approaching opening of school calls 
for careful consideration. First of all, a large window 
is a necessity if a “school room”’ setting is attempted ; 
secondly, the properties of the “room” must be care- 
fully assembled. 

It is not essential that the type of desks in general 
use shall be employed as long as substitutes of approxi- 
mately the same lines can be obtained. Neither is it un- 
pardonable if the background departs very widely from 
the blackboarded interior of the old “alma mater.” 
The idea, not actual reproduction of a school scene, is 
the thing. 

Down in Atlanta, V. F. McCollum produced a very 
satisfactory example of a productive school window 
last year, accomplishing the task without creation of 
special backgrounds: He took a caenstone backed unit 


“OHE GIRST 


at Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose’s and converted it into 
a “school” simply by introduction of three desks (in 
reality, telephone stands and a spinnet desk for the 
“teacher”). On the wall at the left was a map; at the 
right, a blackboard. 

A very modern figure in stylish costume portrayed 
the modern school “marm,” and three yarn-haired 
urchins, posed alongside their desks, stolidly regarded 
her as she led their attention to the board with the tra- 
ditional ferrule. 

Howard Biggs was not even as authentic in the 
design which he perfected for Stern Brothers in New 
York. A modernistic background with architectural 
developments was partially covered by a five-paneled 
screen, and before this three ultra-modernist youngsters 
sat at improvised desks. In front of them was a toy 
blackboard on an easel; behind them, a “globe” on its 
stand. The screen was covered with college pennants 


A_ simple but effective scheme originated by 
J. H. Marshall, Chicago. 
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Flabby modernist urchins at improvised Desks as shown by Howard Biggs, Stern Bros., New York, at 
ihe beginning of the last school year. 


‘Day of S chool 


and a few bags and school supplies were strewn along 
the floor to round out the effect. 

Joseph Marshall, while display manager for the 
joersma Co., Chicago, turned out a school window 
that was remarkably simple and remarkably satisfactory 
in its reactions. The theme was “School Day”’ hosiery, 
and the scheme was simply two boys, on their way to 
classes, pausing before a poster advertising the hose. 
Their backs were toward the spectators; over the 
shoulders of one a book satchel was slung. Two units 
of hose, trimmed toward the juvenile figures in the 
center, completed the window. 

What can be done in the drug and variety field is 
illustrated by a window installed a few seasons back at 
Store No. 8 of the H. A. McElroy Co., Springfield, 
Mass. This was a stocky showing of tablets and pencils 
around a blackboard on which a tiny figure was drawing. 








A stationery window with strong human interest 
shown at Springfield, Mass. 


The freakish sketch which she had apparently 
drawn proved remarkable upon examination. It was a 
caricature of a face achieved by use of a succession of 
numerals, each placed so that it bore a resemblance to 
a recognizable feature of the head. “Now is the time 
and this is the place to buy school supplies” was the 
“card” scrawled on the blackboard. W. B. Walter was 
the designer. 





EMIL T. PALMENBERG DIES AT SIXTY-THREE 
MIL T. PALMENBERG, president of J. R. Palmenberg’s 
Sons, Inc., died suddenly of heart disease at his summer 

camp on July 3. Mr. Palmenberg, although president of J. R. 
Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc., had not taken a continuously active 
part in the affairs of the corporation for the past few years. 
The Palmenberg standards and policies, however, have been 
carried on through A. C. Porteous, general manager and 
treasurer of the organization, who has been in close personal 
contact with Mr. Palmenberg for the past thirty years. It 
is, natural, therefore, that the business will be carried on 
according to the same high standards and that no change 
in policy or personnel will be made. 

Although inactive in the affairs of the corporation for the 
past few years, Mr. Palmenberg had taken a close fatherly 
interest in the activities of his son, Theodore C. Palmenberg, 
and those associates who had grown up with him in the busi- 
ness. His son, Theodore, has been active in various depart- 
ments of the organization for the past ten years, having 
started at the bottom as his father had before him. 

The late Mr. Palmenberg was very active in building the 
organization to its present high standing in the industry. 
Entering the business, which was founded by his father, 
Joseph R. Palmenberg, in 1852, at an early age, he quickly 
established himself along the manufacturing and production 
lines. His development and systemat’zing of this end of the 
business had a great deal to do with the progress of the firm. 
In 1899, the father retired, leaving the business to three sons, 
Raymond P. Palmenberg, W Iliam T. Palmenberg and Emil 
T. Palmenberg, who was the junior member of the firm. The 
three sons carried on the ideals and standards inaugurated 
by the founder and developed the business to the position of 
a national institution. 

After the death of his two brothers, Emil T. Palmenberg 
succeeded to the head of the business and carried on until 
a few years ago when failing health necessitated his giving 
up active duties. 








* 








The Contempora is New York’s latest exposition oj 

modern art. Unlike its predecessors, it presents wrole 

rooms of harmonized furniture. Two seciions siwown 

here were assembled and designed by Bruno Paul. The 

top shows Swedish birch furjuture upholstered in iwo 

shades of green. The base is in Charireuse lacquer 
with silver leaf. 


HERE was a time when vacation and summer were 

regarded as an opportunity in which to wear out 

old clothes. No more! Everyone, from the 

debutante, the college girl, the society matron, the 
school teacher and the business man to the clerk, the stenog- 
rapher and the shop girl must have an entirely new outfit—for 
sports and recreation and resorts have evolved a style all their 
own. And this has never been more vividly evident than in 
1929. The windows of Gotham are speaking a new jargon. 
Last summer’s bathing suit will not do, nor will last summer’s 
dresses and hats and coats and accessories serve. Every ar- 
ticle of attire has been so modernized and stylized that nothing 
but the newest will pass muster. This furnishes stores with 
an excellent sales impetus and displaymen with an excellent 
display stimulus. 

There are beach pajamas and over-alls, large sun-shade 
hats of straw and other materials, Arab-like robes, abbreviated 
bathing suits to provide maximum exposure of the body to the 
sun, sleeveless dresses more decollette than evening gowns— 
not to mention myriad smart innovations-in beach and travel 
accoutrements. Hence, Gotham windows are a fascinating 
spectacle—a carnival of festive attire and vacation travel and 
sophisticated relaxation. The unifying theme, both directly 
and indirectly, is that of Sun Tan—in powder preparations 
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Scanning the Windows of 


New ‘York 


By Coleman W. McCampbell 


and lotions, in clothes to compliment a bronze complexion, in 
the mannikins themselves. That envious coat of tan must 
be secured, whether one travels or stays at home. It has 
become fashion’s mandate... 

Appropos of this, Brodeur’s window for Richard Hudnut 
is labeled “That Fashion for Tan.” An angular screen back- 
ground of coarse weave tan and silver-gray fabric encloses 
the window. A large panel is slightly off center and con- 
tains a modern outline portrait sketch of two feminine heads 
in shades of brown. Balancing this, on the other side of the 
window, is a grouping of thin frosted glass columns deco- 
rated with gold. The angles of the background are irregu- 
larly shaped with strips of molding of unfinished wood. Nel- 
son, at Best’s, had a window captioned, “Our Paris Repre- 
sentative Says Evening Colors Must Compliment the Sun- 
Tanned Skin; White, Black and the Capucine Shades Are 
the Paris Favorites.” A multi-fold midnight blue screen, 
bestrewn with silver stars and owls, served as a foil for three 
mannequins—two in white evening gowns and the third in 
center attired in apricot. The black note was given in an 
evening wrap. 

“A second window at Best’s was captioned, “This Day and 
Age.” It employed a white screen background, which boasted 
two sketches. One showed a grandmother holding her hands 
up in horror at 1929 summer apparel. And well she might— 
for the other sketch was of a 1929 grandmother with her 
back impudently turned to the sidewalk. And what a back! 
Most of it exposed. Abbreviation was also the keynote of the 
beach and sports and daytime apparel displayed in the win- 
dow. A few legends for individual mannequin groups’ read 
as follows: “When Grown-Up Ladies Dress Like Babies,” 
“When Girls Look Like Boys,’ “When Over-alls Are Worn 
Under-all.” Subsequent children’s windows at Best’s have 
echoed the same appeal—plenty of sunshine, plenty of free- 
dom, plenty of play. Many of the youngsters have been very 
droll, indeed, what with wooden bodies and limbs and a crop 
of corkscrew wood shavings for hair. The’r wooden muscles, 





Tying up with the regatta on the Hudson. Russek's 
show the “Regatta of Fashion” with Scovil mannequins 
as spectators. 
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Display by I’. R. Stephens at McCreery’s depicting feminine tourists in a natwe bazar in Cairo, 


however, don’t restrain them from jumping rope, spinning 
tops, rolling hoops, pushing wheelbarrows and “being gay” 
with the same jovial abandon as their flesh and blood dupli- 
cates. Nor does it prevent them from being impecably dressed 
according to the last juvenile fashion conceits of Paris. 
Arkow, of Arnold Constable & Company, gives emphasis 
to the Sun Tan note by utilizing mannikins of unmistakable 
sun-brown. Last week in one window three of these manni- 
kins were arrayed against a silver-gray moire screen. Above 
each mannikin and attached to the screen was a framed 
tempera coloring drawing of the gown. The gowns featured 
were originally worn at important Parisian functions by three 
members of the nobility, whose names were revealed in sepa- 
rate window cards. The mannikins were nicely posed in dif- 
ferent attitudes, and a suitable wrap for each was draped on 
separate metal tables and stands. This week, Arkow has re- 
tained the moire screen, and, in suspended letters, is the 
legend, “Go Forth on the Fourth.” The colors red, white and 
blue are adroitly combined in the costumes, and two gold 
partition units divide the window into three sections. Box 
units, etc., are of the same gold in a pebble finish. In one 
section, a mannikin in boudoir pajamas, is reclining on a chair 
with several bridge cards in her hand and bridge accessories 
on a small table. In a second section, a mannikin in sports 
attire is surrounded with golf accessories, and in a third, a 
mannikin is perched on a beach stool, a vivid picture in blue 
naval pajamas and a white navy hat, such as real sailors wear. 





REQUENTLY the simpler the window, the more effective. 
Such is true of one glimpsed at Sak’s Thirty-fourth 
Street. Directly in front of a fourteen-fold screen of black, 
placed zigzag, were three models, all in white. Informally 
lettered across the top of the screen were the words, “Morn- 
ing, Noon and Night, the Smartest Thing to Wear Is White.” 
Only a few sparse accessories were in evidence. That the 
vogue for white has been fostered by other stores is indicated 
by these captions: “Russek’s ‘White’ Will Always Be the 
Coolest Thing for Summer—This Season It’s the Smartest as 
Well’; Franklin Simon & Company, “White Satin, Cables 
Paris, Is the Great Favorite Here and in New York, Too”; 
Gimbel’s, “If It’s White and Sleeveless and Worn With a 
Jacket, It’s the Smartest Sports Combination of the Season”; 
Best & Company, “The Gay White Way of the Summer Even- 
ing Mode as Sponsored by Smart Women in Startling Con- 
trast to the Dusky Tints of Sun-Tanned Skins.” 

Russek’s continue to be both dramatic and nautical. Their 
latest effort (successful, too) is centered around the regatta. 
On the boat deck, ten Cora Scovill mannikins, only one facing 
the sidewalk, were intent on.watching the race. They were 
in various attitudes of enthusiastic absorption. The river, 
the opposite bank and the men straining at the oars of their 
graceful shells were portrayed by a cloth poster extending 
almost the entire length of the window. In the sky, boldly 
lettered in red, was the announcement, “In the Regatta of 

(Continued on page 13) 





Capitalizing the vogue for white—A composilion by Sidney King for Sak’s Thirty-fourth Street. 
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Trims of junior wearables grow frequent as summer progresses. Here’s how Allen Kagey, Mandel Bros., 
shows play suits. 


OMEHOW the windows of the Chicago stores as a 

a whole look better at this particular time of the 

year than they ever have before. It is just before 

the Fourth as this is written, and there’s that some- 
thing in the very air that seems to make one feel it’s going to 
be an unsually well-patronized holiday. 

The winddws of the women’s shops and department stores 
show the prettiest frocks, the most attractive sports ensembles, 
bathing costumes and travel togs for women, while the men’s 
shops are resplendent with displays of masculine habiliments 
every bit as alluring. The displays are so suggestive of the 
playtime of the year. The weather has been steadily warm 
over a three-weeks period. The season seems right and every- 
one seems to be planning for a four-day holiday. It’s the 
time of the year when the summer style season is at its peak 
—from the merchant’s point of view. It’s the beginning of 
the vacation period. 

Next week will be a different story, for right after the 
Fourth is the inevitable “sale season.” The newspaper ads 
will screech and scream of clearance sales, bargains, back- 
ward season and what-not. The red price mark will take the 
place of the purring style of appeal in many displays. Too 
had the present situation cannot continue for another two 
weeks, which would enable merchants to dispose of the cream 
of their summer stocks at a legitimate mark-up during the 
heart of the summer season. 


ARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT & CO. have an interesting series 

of six windows, each displaying apparel for a definite pur- 
pose or occasion, though the set of windows is tied together as 
one idea in a simple manner. The theme of the several related 
displays is made clear by the caption used on the single small 
show card in the center of each window and by a large poster 
card which appears in the background of each separate win- 
dow. The small card in the first window, for instance, is 
worded thus: “A Vacation Wardrobe—Morning Till Night— 
Negligees, Third Floor.” 

The large card in the background of the same window is 
about thirty by forty inches and lettered in large script repre- 
sentative of individual handwriting: “Breakfast on the Ter- 
race.” The display itself consists of two wax figures dressed 
in smart negligee at an out-of-door breakfast. Three pieces 
of garden furniture, consisting of a table, chair and semi- 
settee, are made a part of the atmosphere of the setting. A 
piece of green grass matting is the appropriate base for the 


(-hicago e7Conthly 


By J. Duncan 


merchandise picture. The large card catches the eye and in- 
trigues the attention of the passerby on the other side of the 
street and brings them right over. Passengers on busses, 
street cars and in automobiles get the same curious interest, 
and either get out immediately or come back later. There is 
a sequence to the several displays apparent at a glance, but not 
entirely clear without a close-up, which is as it should be if 
the windows are to result in practical benefit to the store. 

Here’s the way the poster cards read in their proper se- 
quence, beginning with the first window: 

1. “Breakfast on the Terrace.” Outdoor setting, negligees 
featured. 

2. “Follow Through.” Golf and sports setting, sports cos- 
tumes featured on figures. 

3. “Pleasure Bound.” Beach setting, smart bathing cos- 
tumes and accessories from the Beach Shop featured on the 
figures. 

4. “A Grand Slam.” Bridge table and chairs, cards and 
score sheets, sports dresses of silk for afternoon wear with 
appropriate accessories—gloves, bags, etc. 

5. “After Dark.” Interior setting; evening dress of white 
lace over crepe, with red shoes; crimson moire silk wrap 
draped over the chair; other accessories in keeping with the 
white and red ensemble. 

6. “And So to Bed.” Boudoir setting with single bed and 
dressing table; bed draped with green and white linen and 
covers; single figure in negligee over night apparel. 

Space will not permit of further detailed description of 
settings, color harmonies and selection of accessories, but we 
should state that all of these details .were perfectly worked 
out and artfully combined. In addition to this series of six 
displays en tableau, there were other windows featuring indi- 
vidual displays, such as shoes, bags, boys’ wash suits and 
silk sun shades, each of which would ‘merit detailed descrip- 
tion and commendable mention. The window of bags dis- 
played seven different groups, each ‘group conta‘ning an assort- 
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One of a series of junior windows by K. W. Campbell, of Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company. Yarn-Hatred 
Youngsters buy wooden flowers from a stolid-faced vendor. 


‘Display ‘Review 


Williams 


ment of types and colors. The window card suggested this 
pertinent thought: “A Smart Bag for Every Costume Is Pos- 
sible at $5.00.” This struck the writer as being ia clever bit 
of selling psychology conveyed through the medium of the 
window card. The bags looked good, and this type of copy 
didn’t make them look cheap, but rather emphasized that which 
every woman knows—that the bag is an essential part of the 
smart ensemble, and that these were obtainable at no more 
than $5. 

Display Manager Campbell deserves the highest commen- 
dation for the character of the displays he has in at this time. 


HE windows at Bedell’s are particularly worthy of men- 

tion. One of the large windows at the corner and on 
the street front is devoted to sport costumes and ensembles, 
with related accessories, arranged in distinct units. The selec- 
tion of related merchandise as well as color combinations are 
successfully carried out. While the price appears on each of 
the different items of apparel displayed, the smart effect of 
the merchandise is maintained because of the manner of 
arrangement and adherence to correct color combinations— 
all of which make the items so displayed seem to be worth 
more than the price asked. This is visual proof of the fact 
that popular-priced merchandise can be shown in a stylish 
manner. I hope the sales resulting from this window were 
sufficiently impressive to back up the method used. An: im- 
portant feature was the decorative scheme, which consisted 
of a solid green grass floor with live ferns and palms artis- 
tically arranged in groups at vantage points. 

Karl Schlecht, display manager of Bedell’s, has some very 
attractive modern art panels in the center of the four rear 
window backgrounds. These panels are about six by eiglit 
eet, framed in black with touches of silver. The centers 
are of gray glass with a modernistic design picturing an air- 
plane in flight. At one side there is a shirred curtain of bright 
green chiffon caught up with a tie-back of black velvet. 


There are two weil-made poster cards with original water 
color style illustrations advertising “Jean Bedell Dresses,” 
the copy being lettered in modern type faces. One thousand 
of these dresses are advertisd in a special selling at $13.75 
“for holiday and vacation wear.” 


Another splendid trim at this shop was that of twelve sport 
hats of the summer felt variety displayed in the octagon- 
shaped island window, which was mentioned last month in 
connection with a display of shoes. The floor was completely 
covered with green grass matting and live ferns and palms 
were banked against the rear glass so as to form a sort of 
background for the front view without materially affecting 
the view from the rear or at either side. A wax model dressed 
in a sports costume and wearing cne of the featured hats was 
seated on a garden bench. 


mer styles and colors make the windows of The Fair 
look very cool, summery and inviting from across the street, 
where my first glance at them was obtained. Upon closer 
inspection, one finds several interesting displays, including one 
of vacation luggage, the center unit comprising an open trunk, 
in, on and about which was vacation apysarel for the couple 
who journey together with one trunk between them. This was 
not true to life, however, because there was as much space 
given to masculine apparel as feminine. Married men who 
have attempted to share the single closet in the family bed- 
room will understand, and those who have not will in due 
time. Groups of hand luggage in different styles were fea- 
tured at the right and left ends of the same window. 


Another interesting window showed smart sport togs for 
boys and girls, with golf, tennis, ships and airplanes providing 
the necessary atmosphere. The boys’ apparel was similar to 
the prevailing styles for men and displayed in much the same 
manner. 


The corner window, always a feature of the front, shows 
five unit groups of three dresses each. The dresses are all 
of silk and in prevailing summer styles and patterns. Each 
unit displays three dresses of the same color or pattern, with 
differentiation in the style of each. The window card is 
worded as follows: “July Sale of 2,000 New Summer Frocks 
—$10.75.” 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Delving Into Yesterday’s Shadows 


A Birthday Celebration That Awakened Unexampled Interest by 
Reconstruction of a Typical Home of Sixty Years Ago 


By A. E. RASCH = 
Display Manager, H. G. Munger Co., Herkimer, N. Y. 


NIQUE and beautiful displays and an elabo- 
rate advertising campaign, tying up with 
community interests, characterized the six- 
tieth anniversary celebration of the H. G. 











Munger & Co. store at Herkimer, N. Y., from May 16 
to 25. The whole scheme of the anniversary celebra- 
tion was played up from the angle of “sixty years ago.” 
Teaser advertisements, with cuts of old-fashioned 
figures, appeared two weeks in advance, at intervals of 
a few days. These advertisements bore no firm name, 
and each called attention to some event of historic in- 
terest to the community which had occurred sixty years 
before. 

On the day before the anniversary sale opened the 
store closed at noon. A banquet for the employees was 
given at five o'clock, and at seven windows were un- 
veiled and the store doors thrown open to a public 
reception. 

Throngs of people crowded the stairways and ele- 
vators of the store in efforts to gain a glimpse of the 
“Fashion Show of 1869-1929,” held on a special stage 
on the second floor, and the “Model Home of 1869,” 
on the third floor. It is estimated that over 6,000 at- 
tended this evening reception. 

The window displays and interior trim were ex- 
tremely beautiful. The large island window was de- 
voted to fashions of 1869, which were shown with a 
mammoth old-fashioned bouquet, while the other win- 
dows showed the newest of summer 1929 fashions 
against a beautiful modernistic background. A large 
built-in doorway was flanked with seven square columns 
on each side, in step fashion, finished in green with 
frosted glass tops illuminated from within and filled 
with maiden hair ferns and flowers. The interior was 
a profusion of apple trees and apple blossom sprays, 
broken only by large shields with the legend, “60th 
Anniversary,” in cut mirror, and others having large 
modernistic plants in cut mirror. 

Souvenir booklets entitled “Sixty Years of Prog- 
ress” gave a brief history of the Mohawk Valley, and 
bore a picture of the founder of the store, H. G. Mun- 
ger, on the first page. These were given to everyone 
who was present at the reception, with autographed 
copies to all employees. 

A special edition of the local newspaper on the night 
before the opening carried a full page devoted to a 
history of the store, a picture of the founder, the first 
store (a small one-story building), and also of the 
present store. The first advertisement of the store, 
printed May 10, 1869, was also reproduced. 

A 60-cent special for each day was announced by 





“The Model Home of 1869’—A suite of rooms com- 
pletely furnished in the manner of that date. At the 
top is the parlor with horse hair-stuffed sofa and flow- 
ered carpets; in the center, the stiffly furnished dining 
room, and below the kitchen, with its wood range, cup- 
board and cistern pump. 
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folders given out on the night of the opening reception, 
and four days from the beginning of the sale a general 
“60-Cent Day” was announced, every department dis- 
playing specials at this prce. 

Old-time pictures of former store officials and of 
store outings of other years were displayed throughout 
the store, as well as many quaint costumes, some of 
which were from 75 to 125 years old. 

Intense interest was shown in the “Model Home of 
1869,” arranged on the third floor. This was a suite 
of rooms completely furnished in the manner of that 
date, which attracted widespread attention because of 
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As ledge decorations, Munger’s used plaques with mirror glass lettering as showm above. 
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the interesting old furniture, china, etc., in profusion. 

The sales force of the store was divided into four 
teams for the duration of the ten-day sale. The team 
which produced the highest amount of sales was prom- 
ised a two-day vacation, the second team one day off 
duty. A scenic panel at the rear of the main floor dis- 
played four runners striving to reach a goal. Each was 
labeled with the name of one of the teams, and each 
day was moved forward as the team progressed. 

The whole arrangement of the celebration was the 
most elaborate ever attempted in the vicinity, and drew 
throngs of people to the sale. 





Scanning New York Windows 
(Continued from page 9) 

The latest of the “modern” expositions to be unveiled in 
New York is that of “Contemporary Art in Industry” at the Art 
Center, where it will be on view all summer. It differs from 
previous exhibits in that it consists of “harmonized rooms” 
to be merchandized by stores throughout the country as com- 
plete units at modest prices. A group of prominent designers 
has brought into pleasing relationship the products of a num- 
ber of manufacturers that usually act independently—and it 
is in reality a cooperative industrial art project. In addition 
to eight “harmonized rooms,” it includes new textile designs 
by Bruno Paul and Vally Wieselthier, a collection of modern 
wall paper and lighting fixtures, some new ideas in window 
display figures and fixtures, a gallery of architectural modeis 
and illustrations from the work of Erich Mendelson, and an 
exhibit of poster work and new type faces by Lucien Bernhard, 
joseph Klinger and Josef Sinel. The “harmonized rooms” are 
by Bruno Paul, Lucien Bernhard, Paul Poiret and Rockwell 
Kent. 

According to the catalog, it is hoped to demonstrate that 
the unity of the rooms as a whole is more important than is 
the beauty of any individual piece of furniture. The plan is 
to create twelve types of rooms, each to be available in six 
color harmonies. One of the chief advantages to the store is 
that it enables them to sell a customer a complete room 
ensemble at one time. This means increased volume sales and 
eliminates the sales effort that would be necessary if each 
piece of furniture and each accessory were purchased sepa- 
rately. 

Random Notes.—In a number of their side windows Gim- 
bel’s have installed etched glass curtains and lambrequin . . 
Observed at McCutcheon’s were flowers of drooping silk yarn 
in graduated shades of blue and stems of glazed blue paper 
... A corner window at Sak’s Fifth Avenue had a single 
mannikin wearing tan silk pajamas with batik design in bril- 
liant hues. She stood on a rug of tan crash toweling and a 





long pillow of the same material reposed against a wicker 
table. The latter contained ornaments mostly in carmine red 
... Backgrounds at Dexdale’s of silver leaf with airbrushed 
spots of red and black echoing the words, “Dexdale Self-Seal- 
ing Hosiery.” Hosiery of various shades were rhythmically 
draped to blend in with the background . . . Child mannikins 
at Gimbel’s of polished wood, sculptured in contour ... A 
patch poster background at Bedell’s of a dashing pirate girl, 
posed in front of three models wearing costumes based on 
pirate appeal, and holding tambourines, featuring “The Vaga- 
bond Sash That Moulds Your Hips” ... The central glass 
globe window at John Ward’s, floor covered with sand with 
inverted scalloped border of colored shells and pebbles. Tufts 
of beach grass concealing the stands that hold the shoes aloft. 
... Heavy and ornately carved divisions of wood in Bonwit- 
Teller’s long windows. These are a Victorian contrast to the 
modern fixtures and merchandise . . . Extremely fine children’s 
beach window at Franklin Simon’s, wherein Fernandes de- 
parts from his custom of relying solely on his wave-like back- 
ground and inserts a patch poster screen of clouds and air- 
plane. Beach of sand, hedged in with diminutive scalloped 
metal fence, oval in contour. Legend, “Every Day Is Chil- 
dren’s Day in Summer”... Metal and reed furniture at Lord 
& Taylor’s in a corner window, in which the metal was 
fashioned into tubes and the reed woven into seats and backs. 
Also a window at this store conceived around the idea that 
“Miss Ten-Year-Old Selects Her Own Wardrobe.” 





ONLI-WA SUCCESSFUL AT CHICAGO MEET 


The Onli-Wa Fixture Company, Dayton, Ohio, report the 
I. A. D. M. convention at Chicago a success from the stand- 
point of good business, as their new moderne walnut and 
maple fixtures were accepted and ordered by display man- 
agers representing the largest stores in the country. These 
new moderne ideas will be on display at the Display Center, 
1440 Broadway, New York City, and the Chicago Display 
Mart, Medinah Building, Chicago, Ill. 











Incoming and Outgoing—At the left is Jas. H. Everetts, 

Davenport, la., the convention’s choice for president ; 

at the right is W. L. Stensgaard, retiring after three 
terms as chief executive. 


OR the thirty-second time The International Asso- 

ciation of Display Men has. met in convention. 

June 17 saw assembly of the 192) gathering in the 

grand ball room of the Stevens Hotel at Chicago. 

It was the same old name and the same old tradition, but 

there was a new spirit™in the air and a new officialdom on 

the platform. And the demeanor of the delegates seemingly 

reflected this change. They came in numbers and from all 

sections of the country and many of the Canadian provinces. 

They swarmed in the lobbies of the hotel; they thronged the 

manufacturers’ exhibit in the exposition hall. They trickled 

in and out of the convention hall and went their way ap- 

parently indifferent to the wealth of wisdom that was poured 
out there by a galaxy of distinguished speakers. 

In this departure from time-honored custom Old Sol and 
the Weather Man were undoubtedly active agents. The con- 
vention hall was uncomfortably warm and at times swelter- 
ingly hot. A sudden burst of humidity settled upon the 
Windy City as the gathering opened and held sway during 
the first three days. It was not surprising that this resulted 
in general recessions to cooler haunts. 

As Toronto was distinguished for the epoch making legis- 
lation which resulted in a new constitution and a new form 
of management, Chicago looms up as the originator of the 
first genuine departmental meetings. They stood out in the 
activities of the convention with a virility that challenged the 
lassitude which overshadowed its principal features. 

Under the provisions of the 1928 constitution departmentals 
embracing department stores, men’s clothing and shoe stores, 
display service and dealer helps and public utilities were to 
be established. Each departmental was to be supervised by 
a committee of five members charged with the duty of col- 
lecting information concerning their fields, conducting re- 
search on specific subjects of interest as defined by the de- 
partmental chairmen and conducting educational exhibits at 
the annual meetings. : 

But the scheme did not seem to function properly and 
with characteristic forcefulness, President Stensgaard slashed 
through constitutional handicaps and appointed J. Duncan 
Williams as general departmental chairman with the duty of 
conducting a series of luncheons to be devoted to depart- 
mental problems. Under his direction two noonday meetings 
were held which proved dynamic in attractiveness -and help- 
fulness. The first staged Tuesday noon was devoted to men’s 
wear and shoe stores; the second, on Wednesday to the prob- 
lems of department store and chain store displaymen. Both 
sessions were well attended and developed into open forums 
that brought out much information on conduct of display 
departments and means of improving the windowman’s posi- 
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A NEW TEMPO 


Thirty-Second I. A. D. M. Convention Exhibits 

New Characteristics in Keeping With Recon- 

struction Processes Through Which Organiza- 

tion Has Passed—E-x position Is Most Dazzling 

in History—Convention Oratory Rises to New 

Heights—Departmental Sessions Are Out- 
standing Achievement 


tion. From all sides came declarations that ultimately the 
conventions must swing to this form of arrangement sub- 
stituting sectional meetings for the general sessions. It is 
safe to predict that the incoming administration will enlarge 
considerably upon 1929 experiments and make the depart- 
mentals the chief drawing cards for attendance. 

Two batteries of five display windows at each side of the 
convention hall were trimmed once daily during the first 
three days, the work being conducted between sessions. This 
plan, adopted at the Toronto convention last year, obviates 
noise and confusion which formerly handicapped the speakers 
and converts the demonstrations into a pretty adjunct of the 
manufacturers show illustrating how many of the new set 
pieces and decoratives can be used. 

But it was evident that this plan of installation did not 
meet with general favor. Murmurs of discontent were heard 
in all of the hotel corridors. Visiting displaymen voiced 
their protests plainly if not openly, declaring that there was 
no punch in the present system, that they couldn’t see how 
the displays were installed or note the “other fellow’s” 
methods. 

Herman Frankenthal’s parade of bridal mannequins on 
Wednesday afternoon lived up to its reputation of being the 
gathering’s most potent attendance magnet. The interest 
exhibited in the “dean’s” latest versions of garb for the nup- 
tial celebration jammed the hall with spectators. It was a 
convincing demonstration of the conventioners’ favor for the 
spectacular in display and a strong argument for return to 
the old order of trimming. 


“Hite delagedelpacne Director Allen Kagey with the assistance 
of Carl V. Haecker had completed arrangements with such 
care that no difficulty was encountered at any stage of the 
meeting. H. C. Oehler, display manager for the W. A. 
Wieboldt Co., and chairman of the program committee had 
whipped a splendid program into shape and was tireless in 
his efforts to keep the convention running smoothly. A bril- 
liant array of speakers was marshalled and charged with dis- 
cussion of display from every angle. Twenty-five window- 
men were mustered to install demonstrations, many of them 
of a competitive nature. As entertainment features a brass 
band was ushered in on the Monday morning session, and 
the “Red Arrow” quartette, a group of Pennsylvania Railroad 
employees, sang charmingly at the Monday luncheon and 
sessions. 

Association politics was not animated by spirited contests. 
J. H. Everetts, who bid for the presidency at Toronto and 
withdrew after it became obvious that President Stensgaard 
would be named for a third term, was the only candidate who 
seriously contested the office. Although opposed by Howard 
C. Oehler, Dan Hines and William A. McCormack, all of 
Chicago, his election to the presidency was never in doubt. 

Carl V. Haecker of the Montgomery Ward Co. display de- 
partment, made a strenuous effort to win the first vice-presi- 
dency but was not able to overcome the strength manifested 
by Ellsworth H. Bates of the Block & Kuhl Co., Peoria. 
Emile Schmidt, president of the Philadalphia Display Guild, 
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and Winthrop F. Frye, president of the Boston Display Club, 
were also placed in nomination for this position. 

L. L. Wilkins, secretary of the Oklahoma City Display 
Club, easily won the office of second vice-president over A. 
Fredericksen of Kansas City and A. L. Sweet of Boise, Idaho. 
Paul L. Wertz, president of the Central Illinois Display Asso- 
ciation was named fourth vice-president over E. Preston 
Browder, Buffalo; Ray Herring, Spokane, Wash., and T. H. 
Solomon, Dallas, Texas. I. E. Ogg had no opposition for the 
post of treasurer. 


INETY-SIX women participated in the bus trip and 

luncheon at Edgewater Beach Hotel, which constituted 
the Tuesday feature of the Women’s Auxiliary program. The 
round of amusements provided for the feminine contingent 
opened with a theatre party at the Garrick on Monday eve- 
ning where a large block of seats had been reserved for a 
performance of “The Connecticut Yankee.” A luncheon and 
election of officers was scheduled for Wednesday and a final 
luncheon for Thursday. Mrs. Raymond Whitnah of St. Louis, 
was chosen as president for 1929-1930; Mrs. Harry Melius, 
Chicago, first vice-president; Mrs. Clarence E. Duff, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, second vice-president, and Mrs. J. H. Ever- 
etts, Davenport, Iowa, treasurer. Mrs. J. H. Richter, Chicago, 
was re-elected as secretary. 

Thirty thousand square feet of space in the basement 
exposition hall had been sold to display manufacturers who 
constructed here a beautiful pageant of contemporary display 
decoratives. Maple wood and frosted glass, illuminated cubes, 
mannequins and heads in many tints, fabrics, foliage and 
flowers greeted the eyes on all sides. The inroads into the 
field being made by new materials were demonstrated all 
around the hall. Here was a booth revealing the fitness of 
Formica for fixtures and backgrounds, there a striking fabri- 
cation of brassoids, copperoids and nickeloids in tubes and 
planes of glittering meta). Glass and wrought iron, were es- 
pecially favored. 


peo at eleven o’clock on the first day, the gavel 
“ of President W. L. Stensgaard rapped the gathering to 
order and the Reverend Charles Goff of the Euclid Avenue 
M. E. Church, Oak Park, Chicago, gave the invocation. An 
address of welcome on behalf of Mayor William Hale Thomp- 
son was responded by Clement Kieffer, Jr., and the conven- 
tion was on. 

As chairman of the executive committee, Dan Hines, dis- 
Dlay director for the Montgomery Ward retail stores, sounded 
the keynote on “I.:A. D. M. Responsibilities.” Acknowledging 


Only a fraction of the delegates were on hand when the official convention picture was taken. The illustration 
shows them massed in the right end of the big hall. 
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the Association’s debt to the pioneers who had laid the founda- 
tion for the present movement and had patiently built its 
structure, he called attention to the presence of a number of 
them in the group before him and called upon the membership 
to safeguard the work of the elder statesmen by their devo- 
tion and fidelity. 

Allen Kagey, display director for Mandel Bros., conven- 
tion director, and an earnest co-worker in the labor of prep- 
aration for the gathering declared his pleasure in connection 
with the work. Appointment of committees followed and an 
early adjournment was ordered to clear the way for a joint 
luncheon of association members and the Chicago Advertising 
Council for which a notable group of speakers had been 
recruited. 


The Monday Luncheon 


J. Duncan Williams, who had been enlisted as chairman 
of departmental sessions, gave way for this event and thereby 
provided the occasion for a brilliant exposition of display 
in its modern settings. In the North Ball room 200 diners 
heard Clement Kieffer, Homer Buckley and E. F. Wieboldt in 
a trio of spirited discussions of the window as a sales pro- 
moter. 

Kieffer declared that displaymen and advertising men were 
blood brothers with common interests. Both were headed 
in the same direction and in the same boat. All must row 
in harmony or the craft would go round in circles. In dis- 
cussing what the displayman should know he catalog::ed (1) 
the in.erest point of the merchandise, (2) color and its use, 
(3) cardwriting and relation of lettering styies to different 
types of goods. 

He should be aware, Kieffer asserted, that he is toying 
with the most costly portion of the store holdings exercising 
control over its most valuable space. With this understanding 
he could strike a balance in his compositions that would 
safeguard him from reproach for artistic temperament; he 
could constantly keep himself attuned to the business objec- 
tives of the institution. 

He should work with the advertising manager because 
the pair have in their hands the only potent media for filling 
the store’s tills. 

He should know how to requisition merchandise from 
departments and prepare it for displays; he should know the 
color trends of the seasons and the fundamentals of archi- 
tecture. Finally he should extract from his experience a con- 
ception of what types of display sell the most merchandise. 
As an illustration he instanced a trim by a member of his staff 
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Two good demonstrations, one a prize winner—The left, by A. L. Bixby, Wolf & Dessauer, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 


that proved disquieting. He didn’t like it and didn't think 
that the public did either. Even with the aid of advertising 
it sold but 960 ties. When its patent defects had been cor- 
rected, it was rebuilt in the same windows and without 
advertising support sold three times its previous score. 


Homer Buckley, past president of the International Direct 
Mail Advertising Association and chairman of the Committee 
on Public Information of the 1933 World’s Fair followed in 
an inspiring address dealing with the responsibility of manu- 
facturers to the “merchants of Main Street.” The advertising 
man, he declared, had them in the hollow of his hands. While 
advertising men had previously been selfishly perferential 
of the printed page, they had begun to grasp the significance 
of advertising at the point of purchase. Citing the experience 
of the Maytag Washer Co., which, he said, had increased its 
volume from $5,000,000 five years ago to $55,000,000 by cutting 
its outlets two-thirds and giving aggressive dealers store and 
window displays together with newspaper, and direct mail ad- 
vertising, he declared this the trend of American business. 
“America has grown window conscious,” he declared. “Good 
displays are being hailed as apostles of good merchandising.” 
Pointing out that while 85 per cent of all distribution took 
place over the counter, 85 per cent of it was handled by 25 
per cent of the merchants, he asserted that the manufacturer 
and his dealer are partners. Merchants must learn “good 
housekeeping” and lighting in display. It was the organized 
displaymen’s duty to teach them. 


E. F. Wieboldt, vice-president and general manager of 
the W. A. Wieboldt Company was as leisurely in style as his 
forerunners had been spirited. “What is this here ‘Modern 
Merchandising’? he asked, referring to “Display and Modern 
Merchandising,” the subject assigned him. Display had been 
the one thing “that Dad wouldn’t let me play with,” he as- 
serted, because it seemed to be “a high-powered cocktail in 
which unit control, promotion and artistry were smoothly 
mixed.” The only kind of display that he knew anything 
about was that which would induce “those riding in second 
hand Fords and just about able to buy Buicks to come in 
and buy.” 


Citing Amos Parish’s declaration that “fashion is adopted 
style pushed through all branches of a business,” he declared 
that it was advisable to get style authorities’ advice. The 
displayman was often a bit unbalanced. He liked beautiful 
things at all times, whereas different appeals must be exerted 
at different times, ranging from sheer emphasis on price to 
the best of human interest themes in institutional displays. 
He declared that he liked to regard windows as the pages of 
a magazine. Advertising men would turn out over 500 pages 
of publicity a year. How many windows in contrast possessed 
the same news value? How many had real meaning? Wasn’t 
it a better idea to repeat pulling trims many times than to 
hopefully scan the horizon for new ideas?” 





took first honors in Tuesday’s competition; the right is by Eugene Cowgill, J. Blach & Sons, Birmingham, Ala. 


ICE-PRESIDENT E. H. BATES was in the chair as the 
afternoon session opened and introduced Carl V. Haecker, 
of the Montgomery Ward display staff, who spoke on “Four- 
teen Points for a Displayman.” This proved to be identical 
with an address delivered a few weeks before to a gathering 
of Central Illinois displaymen. It was a masterful effort 
inventorying character, personality, appearance, cooperation, 
knowledge, experience, ability, merchandise presentation, 
courage, “stick-to-it-iveness,” I. A. D. M. affiliation, and 
support of local clubs as vital features. Optimism and friend- 
ship were also lauded. Inspirational, logical, well conceived 
and delivered, this address proved to be one of the high lights 
of the convention and brought the speaker enthusiastic ap- 
plause. It was an academic counterpart to the craft-founded 
talks by Clement Kieffer, who, with Haecker served as the 
official spokesmen for the modernized I. A. D. M. 

“Making a Newspaper of Your Store,” the theme of R. J. 
Thain, advertising manager for the wholesale division of 
Carson, Pirie & Scott, Chicago, enabled him to offer sug- 
gestions for better displays. Outlining how he had found 
a friendly dealer in the west who had experienced difficulty 
in producing pulling displays, he told of suggesting fixtures 
and screens to break the monotony of Spanish plaster back- 
grounds, color to brighten the trims, floor coverings to dim the 
glare of polished wood floors. He told of urging rearrange- 
ment of the interior to bring the ready-to-wear into greater 
prominence instead of millinery and infants’ wear previously 
just inside the front entrance. “Continuity of desire created 
by window must not be broken,” he declared, “the public will 
not search for what they want; they want the departments 
located where they can find the goods.” 

Fabrics on fancy stands with cards reading “Dame Fash- 
ion Decrees These Silks for Spring” was a method as old as 
our grandfathers. Too many displays were all dressed up 
with no place to,go. What they needed was a sugar coating 
of decoration, of atmosphere built around the goods. “The 
public goes as far for its morning paper as the breakfast cup 
of coffee,” he asserted. “We want to know what’s new. We 
want sensation. The ‘movie eye’ of today does not see your 
display unless it is sensational.” To illustrate he pointed to 
two displays of boy’s wash suits recently noted. One was a 
stocky affair, packed, dull. In another the same goods were 
shown in an aviation setting. Cards told of an “aviation 
club” for which boys were invited to come in and register 
Small planes were given to all who entered. 

“The results! Dad fooled with the plane as much as ‘sonny’ 
and sometimes it was broken. Then the boy would have to 
come into the store for another.. It was a marvelous scheme 
for getting parents to think about the house as a source of 
boys’ goods. The display stopped virtually all pedestrians; 
the promotion, not only caught the fancy of the public but 
inspired the clerks to new confidence in their store making 
them think that it was the most progressive place in town.” 
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Walter E. Hardy, Chicago advertising counsellor, discussed 
the theme of “Putting Showmanship Into Advertising” and 
brought out the singular value attaching to windows as human 
interests media for business publicity. Kenneth C. Welch, 
vice-president of the Grand Rapids Store Equipment Cor- 
poration, Grand Rapids, Mich., spoke on “Modern Store’ Ar- 
rangement.” Other speakers were Fern Kettel, publicity 
manager for the Lamson Co., Toledo, Ohio, and W. Z. Tucker, 
sales manager for the Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago. 


Tuesday Morning 


AN HINES was the presiding officer and opened the 

gathering with reading of a paper by Leslie S. Janes, 
display director for the Hartman Co., Chicago, on the pro- 
posed Bureau of Standards for Display. Janes had been 
commissioned by President Stensgaard to organize a com- 
mittee for investigation and research dealing with all phases 
of display. This body was to become a permanent adjunct 
of the I. A. D. M. and was to supply merchants and manu- 
facturers with information. 


L. G. A. Browning, of Vancouver, B. C., was announced 
as a representative of the Pacific Coast Association of Display 
Men and he used the opportunity to laud the Pacific display- 
men and their technique. Declaring that the flow of travel 
was always east and that the west accordingly did not get 
opportunity to parade its achievements on terms of parity with 
the Atlantic states, he called attention to the work being 
accomplished by many able windowmen in the states and 
provinces beyond the Rockies. 

Franklin Lamb, of Card Display, Inc., New York, told of 
episodes of a trip which had taken him to 151 department 
stores since February 1. He pointed to the diversity in hours 
of trimming showing that one New York store gains attention 
by window work in the daytime when all changes are made, 
while others view day installations as detrimental to business. 
“The displayman must be an artist, an executive, a salesman 
and a diplomat,” he declared. He must be able to hold buyers 
in check as well as to cooperate with them.” His greatest 
difficulty was labeled as egotism. 

An outstanding development of his talk was presentation 
of a table showing discrepancies in the size of staffs. He told 
of a department of twenty-two men handling 115 windows 
and making two changes per week, of another crew of ten 
which handled seventy five windows and of a battery of fifteen 
windows handled by one man who in addition was cardwriter 
and advertising manager. 

“The store is different,” he declared the shibboleth of 
proprietors everywhere a slogan he characterized as untrue 
“Towns alter conditions. The man who copies another’s com- 
positions without taking into consideration the requirements 
of his own trading area is going blindly.” 

He criticized New York trimmers for conceit and com- 
placence. He told how the display director of a great 
Canadian store on a trip to New York had offered a sugges- 
tion to a Gotham display manager. The latter smiled openly 
and was ready to dismiss the idea as the product of an up- 
start provincial until the Canadian took the egotism out of 
him by forcing him to admit that he had never been farther 
from New York than Atlantic City. 

Carl L. Gibson, vice-president of the Standard Publishing 
Co., speaking on “The Publicity Man’s Viewpoint,” told how 
the trend of merchandising was to “promotions” in which 
display was linked with ‘other publicity to exploit definite 
merchandise or store prestige. The smart modern store 
would not spend more than 60 per cent of its advertising 
budget on the first item, he asserted, “I don’t think I need to 
remind you,” he said, “that the old-fashioned window trim- 
mer has become an anachronism. In another ten years he 
will be just as extinct as the ‘dodo.’ The promotional. job 
of his store has become so big that he simply must more and 
more think in terms of merchandising, fashion, sales promo- 
tion, and the reasons why merchandise is bought and what 
is done with it after it is bought.” 

“The displayman is an advertising nyan, artist and win- 
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dowman rolled into one,” said Edmund Philo Kellogg,.head 
of the department of Interior Decorative Arts of the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts in opening his talk on “The Artist’s 
Viewpoint.” He presented a chart classifying art styles and 
periods best suited for displays of masculine and feminine 
goods. “With our modern ‘skyscraper exterior why go back 
to the Greeks for ornament?” he offered as a response of 
Parisian designers to his query on the endurance of modern- 
ism. “Why should we not make our surroundings akin to 
the era of the elevator?” he asked. “The comfort of ultra 
modern furniture is based on dimensions and proportions in 
line with comfort requirements,” he said.- “Up to fifteen 
years ago we were ultra conservative in our ornamental styles. 
Our surroundings were extremely drab. Now the pendulum 
may swing a little too far to the left. We may bring in a 
little too much color but pure color can be used with stimu- 
lating results by the trained colorologist. The criticism that 
colorful backgrounds dominate merchandise can be avoided 
when the designer thoroughly understands color. The consis- 
tency of the settings is up to the displayman. He can make 
or break the window. What can be more terrible than a 
tudor background for a showing of evening gowns?” 


Tuesday Luncheon 


| eptay HAMER and M. D. Lagee featured the clothing 

and shoemen’s departmental luncheon Tuesday noon. 
Clement Kieffer, who opened the session, related in detaii 
how his department was managed. His 460 lineal feet of dis- 
play space is changed weekly except for nine windows that 
receive a big weekly trim, he said. The display crew starts 
to work at 8:30 a. m. and quits at 6:00 p. m. Trimming is 
usually concluded by four o’clock and forms are dressed and 
fixtures collected for the next day during the remaining two 
hours. No night trimming is scheduled. Window requisi- 
tions are drawn by department buyers and sent to the general 
manager. This official, with the advertising man, and the 
display manager, passes on the requisitions and makes space 
allotments. This is apportioned upon sales volume. Usually 
the clothing department gets 40 per cent of the space although 
doing 55 per cent of the business. This division gets two 
changes a week on the Main Street front, the latter half of 
the week featuring popular priced goods. 

Kieffer pointed out the windows are allotted a week in 
advance of showing permitting the display manager to re- 
Guisition space for special windows if necessary. The ad- 
vertising department receives a chart of the window allotment 
to enable preparation of cards, and efficient newspaper tieups. 

His staff, he said, consisted of two trimmers, two fixture 
boys, an interior trimmer, and a porter. Each Saturday 
afternoon, three hours were reserved for consultations and 
eliciting of ideas. In this way he had been able to train his 
boys so successfully that two of them were making sterling 
records as trimmers. 

Containers and cupboards were maintained for all fixtures. 
Eroken fixtures were reported under penalty not to fix re- 
sponsibility but to keep ai check on the number of effectives. 

For cards they use a thirty-six-ply beveled edge board, 
changing colors four.times yearly. Window tickets are four- 
ply in similar colors. Interior tickets are all tan to match 
the gum furnishings. 

The department works on a budget of three-fourths of 
one per cent of the sales volume. The display manager has 
carte blanche authority to spend this as he sees fit. In reach- 
ing this stage he has produced figures on the productivity of 
certain types of trims. 

Hamar, display manager for Desmond’s, of Los Angeles, 
introduced by Chairman J. Duncan Williams as the author of 
a brilliant innovation, electrified his listeners with his account 
of how he had promoted display prestige in his home store. 

“All of us are interested in bettering our positions,” he 
began. “One of the things that can promote us is exploita- 
tion of a factor of display not ordinarily in view. That is 
building a reputation for more than an artistic capacity. 

“It is not difficult to become style conscious if we consult 
the proper authorities. If we read the proper magazines, 
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study the proper services, check with those about us we can 
develop into the store’s style authority. 

“At Desmonds, prior to the opening of a season, the mer- 
chandise manager, the advertising man and the display man- 
ager sit down together, and determine the colors to promote 
at the opening. F 

“The information on which they make their choice is 
drawn primarily from the displayman. He outlines the color 
promotion for the period, and lays out the changes that are 
to take place as the season passes. When this has been ap- 
proved, the schedule for installation of the feature windows 
is adopted. The buyers go into the markets with their color 
schemes well in mind, usually with water color charts to 
guide them. 

“When the displays go in they are a success because they 
are coordinated. The scarfs and ties compose with the cloth- 
ing. The shirts, hats, and shoes also harmonize. Instead of 
the buyer suggesting what the displayman should do, he is 
the authority—the man who knows. 

“Buyers won’t get together unless some one brings them, 
unless some one furnishes them with a definite plan for co- 
operative action with individual benefits. The display man- 
ager is the logical man. 

“Results are a second means of elevating the displayman. 
Each selling department should have a chart where salesmen 
can mark down sales made from windows or attributed to 
the displays. These figures tell how the wind blows. The 
salesmen won’t note down all the calls. They'll not remember 
often enough. But their check-up will provide a clew. Com- 
parison week after week will disclose the type of display 
that pulls. When the displayman can show that the present 
windaws are outpulling those of the competitor, or that they 
are pulling three times as much business as the week before, 
all is o. k. When the ‘boss’ regards you as a glorified car- 
penter or a temperamental artist, he is not highly impressed. 
When you get more dollars into the tills, you rise in his es- 
timation. 

“Business is the big thing, and when the displayman gets 
his mind focussed upon this fact, the details of his windows 
grow contantly less interesting. We must always ‘see the 
forest in spite of the trees.’ ” 

M. D. Lagee, display manager for Cutler’s, Chicago, fol- 
lowed with an analysis of the methods which have speedily 
brought him .to the front as a shoe trimmer. 

“We have the largest house in the world catering expressly 
to the popular price trade,” he declared. “We are selling 
$5.50 shoes and it is our job to make them as attractive as 
the footwear that sells for more. Decorative details count 
tremendously in such an enterprise. We use an island win- 
dow for our features and our arcade windows for straight 


One of the features of the demonstrations was a pair of windows trimmed by Don W. Rogers contrasting the methods 
of the late nineties with those of the present. The left unit shows the “old-time” trim; the right, the modern version. 
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displays. Tonight we will put in white shoes, quite a bit 
in advance of the season, but we are always trying to stay 
ahead and to prepare our patrons for the styles that are 
breaking. Thursday we will have a live model in the inland 
window. This is a feature that we have found very pro- 
ductive. 

“Trims are governed by our buyers’ forecasts. At the 
beginning of the season they outline week by week what they 
intend to sell. We watch their progress as the weeks go 
by and as fast as it becomes apparent that sales are not keep- 
ing pace with the estimates we leap into the breach and pro- 
mote the shoe until it again catches pablic fancy. 

“Our windows are brilliantly lighted; we believe in illu- 
mination. Few of our competitors literally outshine us. Two 
hundred watt lamps on ten-inch centers give us a glittering 
front. 

“Our plan is to feature shoes before they really ‘catch on,’ 
keep them up before the prospective buyers until they are at 
high tide and then gradually move them back and out of the 
windows as the season passes. Details of dressing are im- 
portant. We keep one man busily engaged in polishing and 
rounding out our displayed shoes so that they will show at 
their very best. 

“IT am strong for good cards, and we spend lots on them. 
To make them look their best I went out and engaged an 
artist to do the decorative work while we do the lettering. 


Tuesday Afternoon 
Spee Tuesday afternoon session was driven through at top 
speed to pave the way for a meeting of the executive 
committee, which, not withstanding, was deterred by other 
business. Charles W. Morton, display manager of Weinstock, 
Lubin & Co., Sacramento, Cal., past president and one of the 
founders of the I. A. D. M. spoke on “Dispfay Since 1887.” 
Then came the playlet, “Merchandise Presentation at the 
Point of Sale,’ offered by a cast directed by Carl Balcomb 
This was identical with the staging before the Advertising 
Council of Chicago a few weeks previous. It dramatized 
the importance of good display in bringing out the values of 
nationally advertised merchandise. 
Wednesday Morning 

AMES H. EVERETTS was chairman of the first Wednes- 

day session introducing J. H. Finn, vice-president of the 
McJunkin Advertising Agency, Chicago, as the first speaker. 
Mr. Finn discussed display from the standpoint of the ad- 
vertising agency. 

Tom Leslie, fashionist for the Wilson Bros. Co., outlining 
“How We Improve Our Retailer’s Displays,” declared that 
no matter how good merchandise was, the producers. had to 
help the dealer sell it. In this Wilson Bros. deemed windows 
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as important, if not more so to small town retailers than 
advertising. As steps toward helping him, they had estab- 
lished “Concentration Alley,” at their Chicago sales rooms 
with forty-four completely trimmed windows. Since that 
time copies had been placed in New York and San Francisco. 
They had also conducted a series of display schools covering 
the entire country and enrolling over 690 students. 

“I was a displayman for many years,” he said. “At that 
time we were breaking over into unit displays and to do it 
in some instances we. had to break buyers’ heads. I have also 
worked as a buyer and now constitute a hybrid combination 
of the two as far as merchandising is concerned. The experi- 
ence gives me a pretty good insight into what the average 
dealer needs. One thing is cards. I know how we used to 
flop the dealer help gards into the waste basket because 
they were plastered all over with the manufacturer’s name. 
What we wanted was something that would fit in with our 
own scheme of cards. So, today Wilson Bros. are furnishing 
64,000 cards yearly to their retailers—cards that look like 
they were products of the dealer’s own card writer. All the 
originals are hand lettered to avoid the ‘printed’ appearance. 
This is what the merchant wants. 

“Last year our store design department analyzed 150 stores 
and worked up 200 sets of plans. This is a sample of what 
the producer has to do today. His dealers expect him to 
furnish assistance running the whole gamut of fixtures to 
stock control. Really all the dealer needs to do now is open 
his doors and hire his clerks. 

“Upstairs stores long ago proved the worth of windows. 
First they had only signs leading up to their places but in 
a few months almost always they were scurrying about mak- 
ing provision for windows at the base of the stairs so that 
they could induce the crowds to come up. The smal] town 
dealer who allots more money for advertising than windows 
is making a profound mistake. 

“What ‘burns me up’ is that displaymen sre content with 
a tiny cubby hole in the basement when the advertising man 
is comfortably located in a good office. He contributes as 
much if not more to the store welfare and still is considered 
below the advertising man.” 


Wednesday Luncheon 


T the Wednesday luncheon, devoted to chain and depart- 

ment stores, J. H. Richter, display manager of the Fair 
Store, Chicago, said at the opening of his talk that he would 
address himself primarily to the younger men. 

“A man’s worth to an organization depends upon his 
ability to get along with it,’ was his assertion. “Unless he 
is able to ‘get along,’ his possibilities are limited. The 
other fellow’s problems are as important as our own, more 
important in fact for the buyer makes money with the money 
they spend,” he advised. “Service should be the watchword of 
your department. It is our first duty to help these men sell 
their merchandise. Make friends. Every friend is an asset 
and when the chance comes will put in a good word for you. 

“Recently a man came to me, a new buyer, and told me 
furiously: ‘That window you gave us isn’t up to your usua! 
standard.’ I didn’t fly off the handle. Instead I went out- 
side with him and found through conversation that features 
which he considered important had not been brought out. 
We changed the arrangement in accord with his ideas be- 
cause he knew more about his stuff than we will ever know. 

“What you like doesn’t mean nearly as much to your firm 
as their desire to sell goods and your ability to go along with 
the program. Many of the men that I have seen fail were 
temperamentally unsuited to this policy. Such a clash as I 
just related seems to unnerve them, to ruin their entire day. 

“Whenever you are about in the store, be observant. 
There’s many an idea that you can pick up. That is the 
way to become familiar with style, sales promotion and mer- 
chandising. That is the way to advance to higher standing.” 

President Stensgaard as spokesman for the chain store 
displaymen charged the far thrown line of house endeavor 
with most of the difficulties of the chain store department. 
With stores located in all sections of the country, with 
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WINNERS IN COMPETITIVE CONVENTION 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


Monday 
First Prize—Boyer Toilet Goods: A. L. Klein, Boyer, 
Inc., Chicago. 
Second Prize: Spur Ties—J. H. Everetts, M. L. 
Parker Company, Davenport, Iowa. 
Third Prize: Shuglovs—J. H. Marshall, Williams- 
Marshall Display Service, Chicago. 


Tuesday 
First Prize: Universal Electric Appliances—A. L. 
Bixby, Wolf & Dessauer Company, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second Prize: Riverside Tires—Ellsworth David- 
son, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Third. Prize: Ambassador Shirts—Harold Gale, 
Baskin’s, Chicago. 











climatic conditions varying and weather conditions no where 
alike, it was necessary to exercise the utmost judgment in 
planning for the entire chain. 

“Montgomery Ward displays are planned sixty days in 
advance,” he said, “each set consisting of about 18,000 post 
decorations and other decoratives and cards amounting to 
about six car loads. Activities are charted by stores 
through a production department operating twenty-four hours 
daily. For Christmas twenty-two car loads of material were 
made up in the display department’s shops. 

“Every counter and window display is photographed and 
okayed by merchandise men so that it will accord with all 
of the stores’ needs. 

“The size of the department and the variety of its functions 
is proving salutary among firm executives and regional 
officials he said. “When they come through the main office 
on inspection, they are usually dumfounded to see the extent 
of display effort. Not until such occasions is it possible 
for them to estimate the significance of the home office dis- 
play organization.” 

In answer to quiries, he said that territorial orangizations 
supervised store construction and display management. The 
staff was split into two units, one group handling construc- 
tion, the other supervising displays. In each store a combina- 
tion salesman and displayman handled the actual trimming 
while working under the guidance of the territorial display 
managers. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


“WK PPLYING Psychology to Display” was the subject of 

Dr. S. N. Stevens, professor of sales engineering and 
business, Research Institute, Northwestern University. He 
pointed to research conducted in Chicago recently, which 
proved that while advertising brought buyers into the market, 
windows really sold the goods. In proof he cited illustra- 
tions from the survey which showed that windows often 
diverted prospective buyers from their original destination. 

He stressed the wisdom of collecting data on the pulling 
powers of types of displays because of the growing necessity 
for insuring successful window promotion. It was also vital 
to realize that in propelling the passer from a negative atti- 
tude to buying desire play must be made upon the esthentic 
impulses. He had charted the use of color in windows of 
fourteen Chicago department stores and found that only four 
understood its correct application. “In one of these windows 
I became so interested that I ventured to offer some sugges- 
tions,” he said® “Before doing this I had made a three 
days’ observation and checked it in front, checking again with 
sales people. Then we changed the colors. Forty-six per 
cent more people looked at the window the first day afterward 
than had viewed it in the whole period of previous showing. 
Twenty-two per cent more spoke about it to salespeople. 
The psychological effect of the innovation was thereby dem- 
onstrated. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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President-elect James H. Everetts has issued the fol- 
lowing greeting to the members of the I. A. D. M.: 

“It would seem very ungrateful if I were not to first 
take this opportunity to thank our members for this privi- 
lege of serving as your president. 

“The success of the administration does not alone de- 
pend on the activities of the president, but rather on the 
combined efforts and cooperation of each of us as mem- 
bers working hand in hand doing whatever possible, not 
for the glory of any one individual, but for the advance- 
ment of our association and the profession it represents. 

“I want to appeal to every member for their whole- 
hearted support in carrying on our work that we may 
continue to progress and do even greater things each year. 
The accomplishments of recent years have set a pace that 
only diligent effort can maintain. Let’s not rest on past 
laurels, but push onward with this great contribution to 
the nation’s progress. 

“While the quotation may seem a bit time-worn, yet 
I know of no other expression that half so well interprets 
the need of your cooperation than the fact that, “No one 
can ever expect to get out of an affiliation only as they 
are willing to put into it.” It is true, we are all proud 
of our affiliation as I. A. D. M. members and that the 
fellows who are most enthusiastic are those who are help- 
ing in some way toward its success. 





GREETINGS OF PRESIDENT-ELECT EVERETTS TOI. A. D. M. MEMBERSHIP 


“Remember, it is your association, so let’s all accept our 
responsibilities for its success and growth. Sell yourself 
thoroughly on loyalty and the spirit of helpfulness and 
your benefits will be increased with every effort. 

“There are many things for all to do and many ways 
of helping: .New members—more local clubs—and more 
activity in the clubs; good fellowship among every mem- 
ber engaged in our profession with the same feeling of 
helpfulness for all, whether in a city of a million or one 
of a thousand, for, after all, our interests and aims are 
the same, each striving to advance himself and his pro- 
fession. 

“Soon new committees are to be appointed and plans 
for the year put into effect. You may be called upon, or 
you may be asked to line up as an individual worker. 
Whatever it may be, we want to count on you 100 per cent. 

“Just remember your time and effort is not given, but 
invested, and that ‘Display’ more recently and correctly 
interpreted, ‘Merchandise Presentation at Point of Sale,’ 
is the dominant factor in both civic and commercial prog- 
ress. Why, then, are we not striving for a great cause 
and one truly worthy of your support? 


“It would be a great satisfaction to have your personal 
letter pledging your cooperation in this campaign for 
greater activity and accomplishments.” 




















I.A.D.M. Coneuiibie Proves Profitable? 


Report of Secretary Foley Shows Neat Surplus 
Realized from Meeting Revenues 


oe the International Association of Display Men will 

enter the 1929-1930 term of administration under very 
favorable conditions is intimated by the report of Executive 
Secretary James W. Foley issued on July 10. The recapitula- 
tion of receipts and expenditures included in the report indi- 
cates that the association will enter the new period in the 
best financial condition in its history. 

What it costs to stage a convention and exposition as 
elaborate as the Stevens Hotel gathering is vividly outlined 
in the expense items listed. General convention charges, in- 
volving decorations, booths, drapes, committee rooms, pianos, 
badges, photography, etc., amounted to $3,615.03. The outlay 
on the exposition hall for booths, sign, electricity, printing, 
etc., was $2,301. Publicity and advertising totaled $1,232.16. 
Prize awards to demonstrators and participants in the annual 
contests cost $655. 

It is significant that entertainment involving the burlesque, 
banquet, band, program, ladies’ auxiliary and novelties for 
the banquet reached the surprising total of $4,035.95, and 
was greatly in excess of the fees received toward these pur- 
poses. 

In spite of these heavy charges, aggregating $11,839.14, the 
convention officials have piled up a neat surplus which should 
enable the new administration, headed by President James H. 
Everetts, to launch the year’s work with ample resources. 





I. A. D. M. Contest Winners 


CLASS 1—Women’s and Misses’ Evening Apparel 
First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Second—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Third—Paul Hamlin, Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Honorable Mention—Ray Larson, T. S. Martin Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
CLASS 2—Women’s and Misses’ Suits and Coats 
First—Geo. R. Russell, Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Second—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Third—Paul L. Wertz, A. Livingston & Sons, Blooming- 
ton, III. 

Honorable Mention—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

CLASS 3—Women’s and Misses’ Dresses 
First—R. K. Henry, Efird’s Dept. Store, Charlotte, N. C. 
Second—F. O. E. Heales, Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver, 

British Columbia. 
Third—Frank Hoover, Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago. 
CLASS 4—Women’s and Misses’ Sports Apparel 
First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
Second—Everett Quintrell, Elder & Johnston, Dayton, O. 
Third—J. T. Erskine, Davidson Bros., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Honorable Mention—F. O. E. Heales, Hudson Bay Co., 
Vancouver, B. C. 

CLASS 5—Girls’ Apparel; Ages, 6 to 14 

First—E. E. O’Donnell, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 

Second—H. Garfinkel, Harzfeld’s, Kansas City, Mo. 

Third—A. Roeder, Wm..H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Honorable Mention—R. K. Henry, Efird’s Dept. Store, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

CLASS 6—Silk Piece Goods 

First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 

Second—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Third—Frank Hoover, Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. 

Honorable Mention—Jos. Apolinsky, Loveman, Joseph & 
Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. 

CLASS 7—Wool or Wash Goods 

First—Geo. R. Russell, Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Third—F. O. E. Heales, Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

Honorable Mention—Geo. R. Russell, Wm. Hengerer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLASS 8—Millinery 

First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 

Second—Geo. R. Russell,.Wm. Hengerer Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Third—S. J. Durham, Steinberg’s, St. Louis, Mo. 

Honorable Mention—H. L. Braudis, Rothschild’s, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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Metals 


The Aeew ‘Uogue in ‘Display ‘Decorations 


THREE FINISHES 
Chromaloid-Copperoid-Brassoid 
ATT 































































































N using metals, the displayman has offered to him something 
entirely new for his windows and interior displays for Fall. 


They may be used alone or in combination with wood veneer, 
fabrics, glass, or artificial flowers for complete settings or individual 
decorative units. 


Any of the three finishes—Brassoid, Copperoid or Chromaloid—are 
available, and all are rust-resisting, being on a zinc backing. 


In convenient size sheets, 7 feet by 3 feet, either plain or corru- 
gated. Easy to handle. May be used to cover old backgrounds or 
for headings, baseboards, or pilasters. Its use is limitless, and the 
effects are startling. 


The small illustrations around the sides show a few practical uses 
of metals. . 


Write for Samples and Prices 





THE ADLER-JONES CO. 


649 South Wells Street 
CHICAGO 
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Nickeloid --- Chromaloid --- Brassoid 
--- Copperoid 


New Metallics evoke possibilities limited only 
by the creative imagination 
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Reproduction of a Beautiful Corrugated Background made 
from Chromaloid by the Adler-Jones Company, of Chicago. 

















HE essential creativeness of display artists will find in these metallics a veritable 
Lamp of Aladdin... an amazing reservoir of untapped opportunity. Their rare 
beauty really defies description. Used separately, or in combination with other mediums, 
for fixtures, backgrounds, display units, novelty settings, valances, floor mats, hangers, 
booths, building decorations, architectural trim... the field is limitless. 


Illustrations can only suggest a few of the effects. But the artistic mind will readily 
visualize the tremendous significance of these new metallics. Through their use the deco- 
rative arts can achieve new heights. 


. * * 

Americ an Nickeloi d Co Mirror-like reflections, neutral tones, 
e highlights, brilliancy, iridescence and 
PERU ILLINOIS U.S.A the reflection of color all enhance the 
’ ~. 2. appearance of any object to which atten- 
tion is to be attracted. Nickeloid Me- 
snnagkeenicnnssieinaitn tallics have all these qualities. With all 
Steel Sales Corporation, 129 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago. their beauty, they are sufficiently neutral 
Williams &. Company, Inc., 901-937 Pennsylvania Ave., Pittsburgh. to blend with any color, any background 
Sydney Norwood, 3-131 General Motors Building, Detroit. any display, any kind of material, any 

American Nickeloid Co., Eastern Office, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn. kind of objects or commodities. 
Roofers Supply Co., Ltd., 840 Dupont St., Toronto 4, Canada. 
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Lustrous New Metallics Show the Way/ 























Achieving Rare and Beautiful Decorative Effects 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


Pedestals, display racks, shelf displayers, niche 
displayers with shelves and concealed lights, 
lamps, urns, ornaments, racks, combination dis- 
players of glass and metallics, convex or concave 
backgrounds with etching effects, lacquered 
overlay effects, inlay effects, receptacles for arti- 
ficial flowers of metal, illuminations, aisle dis- 
players, interior decoration settings, show case 
displayers, ornamental lighting effects, show case 
fixtures, theatrical settings, illuminated glass 
hangers for walls, settings for restaurants, ball 
rooms and roof gardens. 











Beautiful art setting of Poinsettias made of Nickeloid with 
spacial Papaloid finish, illuminated by centres of miniature 
red-colored lights, from Seiferth Studios, Pittsburgh. 





TO STORE 
DISPLAY MANAGERS 


Nickeloid, Chromaloid, Brassoid and 
Copperoid are sold through Manu- 
facturing Studios and Display Supply 
Dealers only. When you write to us 
for samples, please indicate the Display 
Dealer you prefer to buy from. 











AMERICAN NICKELOID CO. 


PERU, ILLINOIS U. S. A. 





REPRESENTATIVES 


Steel Sales Corporation, 129 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 


Williams & Company, Inc., 901-937 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sydney Norwood, 3-131 General Motors Bldg., Detroit. 


American Nickeloid Co., Eastern Office, 1 Hanson Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Roofers Supply Co., Ltd., 840 Dupont St., Toronto 4, Can. 




















A modernistic displayer of Nickeloid, Brassoid and Wood in 
artistic combination, from Seiferth Studios, Pittsburgh. 


NICKELOID --- BRASSOID --- 
CHROMALOID---COPPEROID 


DEALERS: Ask for our leaflet of suggestions and 
¢ description of Metallics. Samples will be 


furnished for your salesmen. 
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Real Beauty is inthe Design 


Exclusive creations at Seiferth’s embrace the modern mediums 
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Novelty Displayer—Glass mirror c'ear Papaloid; cylinders and face pla 
of removab'e front piece and face of base made of Chromaloid. Base, an 
top of front piece and uprights of natural finish walnut. Displayer ter 
adaptable to both window andinterior. Obtainable in various sizes. = 
vit 
mc 
an 
Novelty Displayer—Height 1] 4’-1%”, width 28%”. Con- inti i 
structed of natural Peggy a of ates in Mn, 4 An meee knowledge of metal working enables 
Ornament at top inlaid chromium, Papaloid finish. Overlay at this studio to attain very unusual effects in the col 
extreme top also of chromium. A“ f 3 e 
modern Metallics, either alone or in combination wii 
with other mediums. Our original Papaloid finish so 
Seiferth Creations on Display at— of Nickeloid, Copperoid, Brassoid and Chronialoid to 
Display Center, Times Square, New York City. will always retain its attractive appearance. This res 
The Lob Studios, 431 N. Clark St., Chicago. treatment of metal and glass is entirely new, very + 
Guy C. Goodsil, Display Mart, San Francisco. decorative and extremely durable. bi 
Representatives— 
Joseph T. Aland, 330 Sampson St., Pittsburgh. We will gladly furnish samples of metals— pl 
Sales Manager covering Middle West ‘ . » ° ° e 
Nat Siegel, 66 St. Paul Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Nickeloid, Copperoid, Brassoid and Chromaloid— the 
Eastern Representative both plain and made with Papaloid finish. Ni 
E. J. Helms, Kansas City, Mo. the 
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Manufacturers Form National Body 


Fashioners of Decoratives and Display Accessories 
Organized at Chicago 


XN important outgrowth of the recent thirty-second annual 
4% convention of the International Association of Display 
Men, held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, was the formation 
of a national association of the display equipment manu- 
facturers. Although attempts have been made before to or- 
ganize an association of this kind, they were never carried 
to completion. The new body, the National Display Equip- 
ment Association, resulted from a meeting at the Stevens 
Hotel. June 20, where officers were elected, and the organiza- 
tion immediately started to function. 


The work of organization is still in progress. Already 
twenty-eight charter members have been enrolled, including 
manufacturers of flowers, backgrounds, wood and metal fix- 
tures, valances, display equipment and display materials. It 
is expected that the association when fully organized will 
have nearly one hundred members, doing a business running 
into millions of dollars annually. 


The functioning of the association will be sectionalized. 
To this end the association has elected territorial vice-presi- 
dents—one from New York, one from Chicago, and one from 
Los Angeles. 


Officers elected to function for the following year are as 
follows: Stanley S. Newell, Hugh Lyons & Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich., president; Ralph Behrisch, Decorative Plant 
Company, New York, east coast vice-president; L. J. Burke, 
Curtis-Leger Fixture Company, Chicago, Central States vice- 
president; Bert A. Landers, Bert A. Landers, Inc., Los An- 
geles, west coast vice-president; I. L. Bradford, 178 W. Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago, secretary and treasurer. A board of 
directors has been appointed as follows: J. I. Adler, chair- 
man; S. S. Newell, L. J. Burke, C. L. Hulsizer and R. T. 
Whitnah. : 


The organization has a central office in Chicago at 178 
W. Jackson Boulevard, where correspondence pertaining to 
its activities should be addressed. 


One of the important activities of the new organization 
will be its educational department. Whereas the Interna- 
tional Association of Display Men in its educational work 
is primarily interested in advancing window and interior dis- 
play through those in the profession, that is, display managers 
and their staffs, the manufacturers’ association plans to ex- 
tend its educational work to the merchant. It will stress the 
vital importance of better displays and show the retailers how 
money spent on their show windows brings increased sales 
and profits. 


A plan of research is being worked out with the idea of 
combining the facilities of the manufacturers for such work 
with that of the research department of a university. Officers 
of the National Display Equipment Association are taking 
up this matter now with several universities, the idea being 
to select one which is best fitted to cooperate in this type of 
research. This proposed research will, it is planned, accumu- 
late facts and figures on the amount of money put into win- 
dow displays as compared with that of advertising and other 
budgeted departments of retail business. 


Various committees will represent each branch of the dis- 
play equipment industry, each handling specific problems of 
the various groups included in the industry. The present 
committees take care of the fixture group, the flower group, 
the valance and fabric group, the background group, and a 
special committee for contact with the International Associa- 
tion of Display Men and coordination of the work of the two 
associations. 


The new national association was proposed at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Chicago Display Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association and plans were made at that time for the 
meeting of June 20, which resulted in the new organization. 
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“Ohe “Display “Budget 


It Devolves Upon Displaymen to Convince Employers of Their 

Capacity to Handle the Business Details of the Department as 

Efficiently as Its Artistic Features—Their Interest in “Control” as It 

Affects Other Departments Should Swing Them to Advocacy of the 
Budget System for Window Expenditures 


RUTH Oe: 


2) E= “By HOWARD C. OEHLER 


Display Director, Wieboldt Stores, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


(From an Adé@dress to the I. A. D. M. Convention) 


HE I. A. D. M. brochure, “Window Display 
Circulation,” published in 1928, and dis- 
tributed at last year’s I. A. D. M. conven- 
tion, contains the approximate number of 

stores which operate their display divisions on a budget 
plan. In my opinion the most alarming indication of 
the status of display managers is revealed in the reply 
to the question, ‘““Do you operate on a budget? Twenty- 
six per cent answered “Yes” and 74 per cent “No.” 

These replies came from the men who are affiliated 
with the leading stores of the country, and may, there- 
fore, be taken as a true index of conditions. 

It is within reason to believe that if the question- 
naire had gone to the store owners with similar ques- 
tions concerning other operations of their stores, such 
as “Do you forcast sales?; do you budget merchan- 
dise purchases, mark-ups, mark-downs, and shrinkage ? 
Do you budget advertising costs?’ The answer to, 
“Do you operate on a display budget” would have been 
considerably changed. In fact, it is my belief that the 
percentages would at least be reversed, for display bud- 
gets would have been established before the question- 
naires were returned. 

To this, many of you would say: “You don’t know 
my store. I’ve talked budget—budget—budget, and 
the answer is always the same—always negative.” Can 
it be that the owner or general manager really means 
“No” when he insists on merchandise, advertising and 
other functional budgets? 

The modern store owner no longer waits until the 
inventories have been taken to find out whether the 
store’s net is in the black or the red. He wants and 
needs budgets for every activity which has a bearing 
on net profit. Analysis of the situation in stores where 
display budgets do not exist would probably suggest 
one answer :. “Confidence in the display manager’s ability 
as a display artist, but lack of confidence in the display 
manager’s ability as a business man.” We hesitate to 
accept such an indictment, but most of us must admit 
that we are usually so over-enthusiastic about our pro- 
motional plans, that very little thought is given to any- 
thing else. And so, in almost 74 per cent of our best 
stores, the matter of display expense is turned over te 
an executive who knows little or nothing of display 
costs often at the expense of additional volume which 
might have been produced by the right display at the 
right time. 





With this lengthy introduction placed to one side— 
but not entirely lost to sight, let us approach the prob- 
lem as it confronts us in our own stores—the problem 
of selling the “boss” a display budget. 


THE very first obstacle is naturally, justification for 

a change in organization plans and procedure. To 
successfully overcome this obstacle we must first pre- 
sent a well-thought out set of factual and actual fig- 
ures in dollars and cents, and be ready to stand cross- 
examination on every mark on the budget sheet. It is 
manifestly important that the budget be properly con- 
trolled, if it is to be sold 100 per cent, and subscribed 
to the next season and seasons thereafter. 

I personally know of cases where display budgets 
were established and revoked within the same year. In 
one instance the year’s appropriation had been com- 
pletely spent by June Ist. You know what happens to 
buyers who get their departments into a seriously over- 
bought condition. The same fate would probably be 
the display manager’s if the store owner did not excuse 
him on the ground that he is an artist. To extend 
the advantages of budgeting to all departments of the 
store concerned, it is necessary to charge off this ex- 
pense to the selling departments and see that it ap- 
pears on the weekly, bi-monthly, or monthly, net profit 
report of every selling department using window space 
or interior display service. 

Mark these points in the “selling” campaign for a 
display budget. Undoubtedly, justification for the bud- 
get is the simplest point on which one must prepare 
himself in the “selling” campaign—conservatively esti- 
mating that 90 per cent of our successful store owners 
recognize the value of budgets. But budgets must be 
backed up by facts and figures to prove that this isn’t 
just “another wild idea” of yours to spend more money. 
Your boss knows that you, as well as his buyers, can 
get more value per dollar when your plans are thor- 
oughly worked out in advance of an event. He knows 
that you can do a better and more finished job on the 
fall setting, the Christmas trim for the main aisle, or a 
promotional stunt for the January white sale, if you 
know, months in advance, exactly how much you can 
afford to spend, when you have a definite dollar and 
cents picture of your activities for six months or more 
in the future. He knows that reany of your good plans 
have gone out of season and into oblivion while you 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Dress up your 
windows with 
Textone 


Variety and effectiveness . . . both are 
important requirements in show win- 
dows and display units. Textone, The 
Plastic Paint, is outstanding for its 
possession of both qualities. 


It is a unique decorative medium and 
provides maximum attractiveness and 
sales value for displays of all types. 
Rich textures, delicate tints, glazes and 
two-tone color effects are available in 
an endless variety of finishes and pat- 
terns. Backgrounds suitable for dis- 
playing any type of merchandise are 
easily obtained. 


Textone, The Plastic Paint, can be 
depended upon. It is a standard ma- 
terial made by specialists in wall sur- 
facing. Write for full particulars. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Department 22B 


General Offices : 

300 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Sole Distributors for Canada: 
Canadian Gypsum Company, Limited 
Hillyard Street, Hamilton, Ont. 


TEXTONE 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


THE PLASTIC PAINT | 
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DAILY WINDOW REPORT 


NORTH TOWN STORE 
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The type of window schedule used by Oehler at the three Wieboldt stores. Changes are indicated and space 
is reserved for entry of department to be charged. 


were chasing to this and that office for buying o. k.’s. 

If he is appreciative of “store owner attitude” in 
his managerial staff, he is for budgeting. No privilege 
which might be granted a manager instills quite as 
much enthusiasm as being entrusted with an appropria- 
tion to be spent as judgment dictates. The majority 
of managers will “out-do” themselves to merit the con- 
fidence bestowed upon them. 


“RLEXIBILITY” is taking a place of high rank in 

modern business of today, particularly in com- 
plicated chain store organizations. In this day of fash- 
ion-alertness on the part of the public—of changing 
whims and fancies, new inventions and keen competi- 
tion, fortunes are lost almost over night, and frequently 
the cause is chargeable to a dilly-dallying, indecisive 
type of management. And what advertising media 
reflects to the public mind the fashion-alertness of a 
store more than window display? I would give a great 
deal to learn of a more effective method of producing 
immediate action than to give a competent display man- 
ager an appropriation with which to put over a new 
idea and then leave him alone. 

Above all, the boss knows that~it’s ordinary good 
business policy for him to know exactly how much 
the display function is going to cost. I believe that 
every store owner will agree with Francis J. Carr, di- 
rector of the expense control division of the Hahn De- 
partment Stores, Inc., who in his address to the Con- 
trollers’ Congress in Chicago this spring, stated that, 
“Intelligent budgeting is going to keep expenditures 
within reasonable limits and is going to assure the main- 
tenance of the character and reputation of the store 
in its community.” 

There is no mystery or professional temperament 
involved in budgeting and there is no cause for lack 
of confidence even in a display artist if plans are in- 
telligently presented. 

The serious mistake of establishing a total and then 


breaking down into several classifications is frequently 
made. Further, the practice is to make this amount 
greater than present or previous expenditures. Remem- 
ber, above all else, a budget is not necessarily a means 
of increasing display expenditure, but on the contrary, 
is a vehicle which makes possible economies and ef- 
ficiencies which were beyond reach without it. Intelli- 
gent budget building, like any other process suggests 
that we start at the foundation, and build up, rather 
than take a lump sum and merely proportion it 
among the various items of display expense. Because 
such and such a store spends one per cent of one-quar- 
ter of one per cent of its total gross sales isn’t a good 
reason for all stores to use this basis of calculation. A 
one per cent or any per cent which another store sets 
up as it’s display budget may not include salaries, space 
rent nor any of the several items which should be taken 
into account if an accurate picture of display expense 
is desired. 


Att EMPTS have recently been made to establish 

fixed amounts per thousand circulation. It is 
readily perceived that a leading popular price store, 
with a small frontage on the main street would be 
spending considerably more than a high-class store with 
a large frontage on the same street, which is unques- 
tionably inconsistent with good business practice, not 
to mention the wastefulness involved. An amount 
based on window area would result in similar compli- 
cations and discrepancies. And so, with a budget based 
upon sales volume. A large eastern store recently es- 
tablished a display budget based upon a small percent- 
age of it’s advertising cost. If this percentage was 
obtained by analyzing the seven important factors upon 
which a logical display budget should be planned, it 
may be accepted as a standard by all stores which ex- 
actly meet these same standards. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, that another store of its class anywhere in the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Display by John Fernandes Velloza, Franklin-Simon Co., New York City 


INTERNATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE of NEW YORK, Inc. 


303 Fifth Ave., New York City 


CALEDONIA 8316 
Srl 00K 





REEe Ss 
Two-Tone 
MODERNE 
Designs in 


Walnut and Maple 





KLEE 
Display Fixture 
Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


172 Atlantic Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


























A Smashing Success at the I. A. D. M. Convention 
ONLI- WA Walnut and Maple Fixtures--- 


smart, correct, moderne! Originated by Onli-wa 
and manufactured by Onli-wa. Order now for Fall. 
Avoid delay. 

These modern ideas on display at The Display Center, 1440 
Broadway, New York City, and The Chicago Display Mart, 
Medinah Bldg., Chicago. Meantime, send for cory of Catalog 
No. 15. 


THE ONLI-WA 
PIATURE CQ. 


Se P Dept. D. W. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. St. Paul Ave., Dayton, O 
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Red--The Fastest Color Vibration 


Why It Is the First Choice of the Child and the Handmaiden of Riot 
and Indiscretion—Its Effects Upon Anatomy 


By J. E. SIMONS 
Instructor, Neville School of Applied Arts, Portland, Ore. 


“T am the blood of Harlequin, 
The pulse of all things riotous and fleet. 

A deal of me and you have carnival; 
Little—and the heart must skip a beat 


7 


ED is the fasted color vibration. By glancing 
at the illustration of light waves, you will 
observe that the line indicating the red speed 
has a greater wave motion than any of the 

other colors. 

White light has a speed of 5500—250,000,000 vibra- 
tions, which produces a speed of approximately 186,000 
miles a second. Red has a speed of 1500—250,000,000 
vibrations faster than white light—giving red a vibra- 
tory speed of 7000—250,000,000 vibrations a second. 

Ninety per cent*of our illuminated signs are red. 
One hundred per cent of our danger signals are red. 
Our most strikingly-attired ladies use this color. Why? 
Because of the fact that the light of the red sign or the 
speed of the vibration that we recognize as red, being so 
much faster than the other color vibrations, is perceived 
more quickly and at a greater distance than any of the 
other colors. There is no denying the fact that the 
greater the speed of any object, the more force it ex- 
erts upon the objects it strikes. In walking down the 
street you might brush a person in passing, say ““Encuse 
me” and walk on, but if you were running and should 
bump someone, the tale would be entirely different. 
This is just as true of the red ray. This color, being 
the speediest, strikes the anatomy the hardest. 

Red is a pretty color and liked by almost everyone. 
It is the most attractive color speed of all, but it has 
its influence for both good and bad and it is necessary 
to know just how to use this bright color in order to 
obtain all the beneficial effects, without getting any of 
the evil results. Red is the fastest vibratory speed, and, 
as a result, is the most penetrating ray and has a greater 
effect on things internal, rather than a local effect upon 
the skin. It may be compared to the radium ray; as 
you know when a radium ray burns, it is not a local 
burn, but penetrates and the inner portion of the anat- 
omy is burned to a greater degree than the surface in- 
dicates. So it is with red. To be entirely surrounded, 
cooped up and hemmed in on every side by the con- 
tinuous hammering and penetrating forces of the red 
ray would be disastrous. 

Dr. Wade claims to have proven, by experiments, 
that red excites to action and makes one emotional, 
while Dr. Zeller states that red must be used with the 
same discretion as morphine and chloroform. It is 
highly stimulating, and too much red often will disturb 
the mental balance of a delicately poised mind. 


OME of us may remember that about thirty years 
ago no dining room was considered in good taste 
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unless it was decorated with red walls and possibly a 
pink or rose ceiling paper to match. Along with this 
usually was a living room that was a grand mass of 
green. All of a sudden the red dining room went out of 
style, and this color was pushed along to the hall and 
then everyone had red halls, but the living room stayed 
the same. About this time the German scientists and 
physicians were studying the effects of color upon the 
physical and in making numerous experiments it was 
found that guinea pigs maintained under the influence 
of the red ray were subject to a greater extent to can- 
cerous growths than those whose surroundings were 
normal—this effect being noticed particularly in the 
digestive organs. Observations were extended to hu- 
mans and it was found that under the red influence 
at the time of eating, an irritation produced by a fer- 
mentation was traced to the action of this color upon 
the physical. So in due time it was natural that the red 
decorations for dining rooms were to be discarded, 
never to come back into favor again. 

Jules Guerin, color expert of the San Francisco 


. Exposition, has proved by certain tests that red excites 


the mind, and Dr. L. E. Landon went farther and 
proved that red wall paper and red draperies caused 
nervousness, bad temper, and even severe headaches. 
William O. Ludlow, a New York architect, writing 
on “Color in the Modern Hospital,” reminds us that 
color produces mental reactions which are immediately 
reflected in bodily condition. The reactions are brouglit 
about partly by association of ideas, but aside from 
this, color often produces real excitement or depres- 
sion of the nervous system. He says, “One cannot 
sit in a bright red room for any length of time with a 
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CONSOLIDATED DISPLAY FIXTU 


32 WEST 32ND STREET 











Newest Model 
Display Fixtures and Forms 
of Art Moderne Metal 
Finished in Silver and Black 


In True Modernistic Designs 


for the 


FALL AND WINTER SEASONS 


That will display in most convincing fashion : Wearing 
apparel, millinery, handbags and other novelties. 


A Few Ideas 
ee Or $8.50 
MAL Sear... $3.50 to $5.00 
(According to Size Desired) 
BAG STAND (As illustrated) ________ $5.00 


Samples Sent on Memo Approval 


Inspection and Correspondence Cordially Invited 


As direct manufactures we have constantly on hand various 


display selections in wood and wrought iron 
in modernistic styles. 


RE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CITY 

































































































































Our figures can be made to stand with or without plates 


Used by Many of the Finest Stores in America 


44 East 8th Street 








Our Studios and Staff are Direct Manufacturers 


of a Complete New Line of 






ODERNISTIC 
ANNEQUINS 


In Wax or in Composition. 
Life Size Figures & Millinery Heads 


(With Adjustable Arms and Wrists) 





and backed 


by a reputation of twenty-nine years’ standing. 


“When You Buy from Mileo You Buy from the 


Direct Manufacturer.” 


Inspection of Figures Cordially Invited. 


BY A TRIAL ORDER 


P.C. MILEO 


2 Blocks West of Broadway 






LET US PROVE OUR SERVICE AND QUALITY 


New York City 





Repairing, Remodeling and Repainting of 


Wax Figures and Composition 
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~Timely men’s furnishings trims by John G. McGurk, Forbes & Son, Homestead, Pa. The left is an artful grouping 
of underwear; the right uses a black backgrownd for a neckwear showing. 


feeling of comfort; we say the key is too high, which 
means that the nervous system is unduly stimulated.” 

Turpain states that in the photographic factory of 
Messrs. Lumiere, at Lyons, the manufacture of cer- 
tain objects is carried on in a room illuminated by a 
green light. It was found that when the workmen 
labored all day in a red light, they sang and gesticulated 
and were very excited; but when the green light was 
substituted, they became calm and were less tired at 
evening. 


ED is an excitant, bolstering up and producing a 

superficial energy that must be relieved in mental 
outbursts and if suppressed, will be productive of nerv- 
ousness, eye strain and headaches; it also acts as a 
tonic producing a superficial and abnormal passion, 
which might lead to morbidity and moral degeneracy. 
Red is the color of indiscretion, sensuality, passion, and, 
I might add, prostitution, and it is due to the general 
recognition of the psychology of color that we have 
been led to associate this color with certain sections 
where the looseness of morals is rampant. 

According to Helmholtz the word “red” is con- 
nected etymologically with the Sancrit “rudhira”— 
blood. The following quotation seems to explain. “So 
filled with rage that his eyes were shot with blood.” 

Red is not a color to be despised—it is beneficial and 
wholesome and should not be discarded, but used as we 
would use sauce on food. We use sauce on certain 
articles of diet and it is wholesome, but if we reversed 
the operation and use the food on the sauce, bulk for 
bulk, or in the same proportion, the result would be 
disastrous. Use red for the seasoning, but not for the 
diet. 

Now that we understand just exactly what the red 
ray is and what its influence is, it will seem almost 
unnecessary to say that this color is no color with which 
to surround the very young. At the same time, it 
should not be eliminated altogether, but should be used 
in moderation. This is a color that has little place in a 
nursery scheme of decorations; at the same time our 
manufacturers of toys invariably use red for the reason, 
as before stated, that it is the most attractive color and 
holds the attention of the child to a greater degree than 


any other color. If you want to prove this statement, 
just place a great object of the same shape as a red 
object before a small child and invariably he will 
endeavor to get hold of the red object first, apparently 
never even seeing the green object associated with it. 

Red should be used sparingly where the person is 
of a robust physique; and, if a condition of overweight 
is apparent, this color should not be used at all, except 
for the merest trimming. The lighter shaded of the 
cool colors will make a better surrounding and this 
type of individual will feel more at ease if the cool 
colors are dominant. If you find that you are nervous 
and excitable when dressed in red, to a greater degree 
than when you are attired in other shades, it is well to 
discontinue wearing of this color entirely for a period 
of time. After you have discontinued wearing it for 
awhile, you will find that you may again wear it with 
good results. 

If one thousand girls were walking down the street, 
dressed in various styles and colors, and one should 
happen to wear a bright red outfit—and one thousand 
men were walking down the street in the opposite direc- 
tion, it is safe to say that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
men would see but one girl—the one in red. We can 
be sure that the other man was either blind or perhaps 
his wife was with hini. No doubt, you have often 
wondered if this was the reason for the use of red as 
a danger color and for stop signals. While the color 
so used might imply danger, this is not the real reason 
for its use. It is because it is a speed of light vibra- 
tions that is the fastest of the vibrations that we recog- 
nize mentally as color. It is true that no color can be 
seen as well from a distance as red, and for this reason 
railways use red for danger signals. Red has a visible 
range of nearly three and a, half miles. Green .and 
yellow come second, with a range of three miles. Blue 
and purple can be seen only about a mile. 


T a meeting of he Medical Association of Canada, 

in the discussion of the therapeutic and preventa- 

tive value of colors, one doctor stated that he had ex- 

perimented to some extent with the various colors in 

different ways. As a result of these experiments he 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Chicago affords the most compiete Display Equipment and Decoration Market in the 
World—Time and money may be saved, and the best that decorative genius creates can 
be obtained in Chicago at prices that can not be duplicated—quality considered. 


BOTANICAL DECORATING CO. 
319-27 W. Van Buren Avenue 


Artistic Decorations and Artificial Flowers 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD CO. 
664-670 Washington Blvd. 


Art Poster Card and Mat Board 


CHICAGO DISPLAY MART, INC. 
178 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 713 


Window Display Fixtures—60 Exhibitors 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
190 N. State Street 


Cornell Wood Board 


CURTIS-LEGER FIXTURE CO. 
239 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Wax Figures and Display Fixtures 


INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO 
13 South Throop Street 


“CUTAWL” Decorative Cutter 





THE KOESTER SCHOOL 
314 S. Franklin Street 


Display and Card Writing Instruction 


PAASCHE AIR BRUSH CO. 
1902 Diversey Parkway 


Air Brushes and Accessories 


REFLECTOR & ILLUMINATING CO. 
1417 West Jackson Blvd. 


Lighting Equipment for Show Windows 


G. REISING & CO. 
229 W. Austin Avenue 


Better Decorative Flowers 


REYNOLDS ELECTRIC CO. 
2677 W. Congress Street 


Reco Color Lighting Equipment 


GEO. E. WATSON CO. 
164 W. Lake Street 


Lettering Brushes and Supplies 


Endorsed by most critical and discerning displaymen and merchants 


everywhere—and recommended 


tc progressive purchasers by the 


Buyers Service Bureau of the DISPLAY WORLD 


Write for Catalogues! 


Copyright, 1924, by The Display Publishing Ce 
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Above—Proving light’s contribution to vision. A chart 
mounted on a phonograph turntable becomes more 
legible as the light volume mounts and seems to siow 
down, although the speed of revolution is unchanged. 
Below—A shallow box with partitions, each containing 
a lamp. The demonstration proves that by removal of 
the partitions, or any number of them, the intensity of 
lighting rises far above mere combination of previous 
volumes. 





FACT we must ever have in mind when con- 
sidering applications of lighting—is that there 
has been a much greater improvement in 
methods of securing artificial light in the 
last fifty years than has been made in also the entire 
previous history of mankind. And when, in visualiz- 
ing this development, we attempt to compare modern 
color effects, ever changing in harmonious fashion 
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What It Costs to Intensify 


ighting 


By 1. V, JAMES 
National Lamp Works, General Electric Co., 
Chicago, Til. 


(From an Address to the I. A. D. M. Convention) 





under automatic control; elaborate and effective elec- 
trical advertising displays; silhouettes and floods and 
intensities from efficient equipment of modern design, 
in both store and window display; when we attempt 
to compare it with what must have been the practice of 
fifty years ago, we so strain the imagination that we 
quickly. drop to thirty, twenty and even ten years, and 
realize how rapidly is the art and science of artificial 
light developing. Neither in the brief time assigned 
me or in a much longer time would it be possible to 
adequately discuss the details of the several equipments 
and effects available to you in this work today. So 
your program committee has wisely suggested that we 
limit ourselves to fundamental conceptions in this ap- 
plication of artificial light. 

Not long ago, a department store executive remon- 
strated that certain obvious and desirable improve- 
ments, in the illumination of his store, would be too 
expensive. The store was already fairly well lighted, 
in most part, in spite of which fact he admitted that 
the entire cost of lighting in his store represented only 
about one-quarter of one per cent of his gross sales. 

What he had failed to see was that, even had he 
doubled the cost and effectiveness of this lighting, it 
would have justified itself on a strictly economic basis 
if it enabled him to increase his mark-up two and one- 
half cents on each ten-dollar sale. An increase in 
volume in a given time, and space from ten dollars to 
ten dollars and ten cents (25 per cent gross profit as- 
sumed) would similarly justify it. Ten cents added to 
the price of a necktie would cover the entire increased 
cost of such lighting chargeable to forty dollars in 
sales, while the sale of an additional two-dollar tie 
would justify that part of the cost chargeable to two 
hundred dollars in sales. 

That is, if the sales from a haberdashery average 
$400.00 per day, two additional ties sold per day, on 
the above basis, as a result of doubling the lighting and 
its effectiveness, would add sufficiently to the profit 
to pay for the improved lighting. In such an analysis, 
the total gross profit may be credited against the in- 
creased lighting expense, as other expenses have re- 
mained the same. 

To take a simple application found in all the stores 
represented by delegates here, let us select a standard 
ten-foot floor display case, at present unlighted, and 
determine how much the sales from this case must be 
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THE RELATION OF BETTER LIGHTING TO OPERATING EXPENSE 


Mr. James has made a notable contribution to display 
advancement by outlining in an easily comprehended fash- 
ion the amount of increased business required to cover 
the costs of installation and operation of up-to-date light- 
ing apparatus. Here’s the way he illustrates the overhead 
on important units. 

(1) A two and a half cent increased mark up on each ten 
dollar sale will cover the cost of doubled lighting intensity. 
(2) Ten cents added to the price of single neckties covers 
the increase in lighting overhead on each forty dollars of 


(3) Where a haberdashery averages $400 per day, sale of 
two additional ties adds sufficient profit to pay for the 
improvement in lighting. 


(4) Fifty cents a week will pay for lighting installation 
in a ten-foot case. $1.20 will cover current consumption; 
10 cents will defray lamp replacement charges. 


(5) Profits from the sale of two $3.00 shirts each week will 
cover the entire cost of installing and operating this case 
unit. 


sales 











increased to cover the expense of lighting it to a high 
standard. 


HE first cost of an installation of twenty-five-watt 

lamps of fifteen-inch centers (eight in all), each suit- 
ably reflected, and including all equipment and wiring 
from a not too distant distribution panel, would prob- 
ably be well within $100.00. Rapidly changing stand- 
ards will bring about obsolescence of this installation 
long before it is worn out machanically. But even if 
we depreciate the first cost completely in six years, 
and include interest and maintenance, we will have a 
fixed charge or overhead expense of only about two per 
cent of the first cost per month or about fifty cents 
per week. 

Assuming this case to be lighted ten hours per day 
and six days per week, the electrical consumption would 
be twelve kilowatt hours per week which, at even ten 
cents per kilowatt hour, would be only $1.20 per 
week. 

On the average, one lamp would have to be replaced 
about every second week, and the lamp renewal cost 
would be less than ten cents per week. 

Accumulating these expense items, the entire 
weekly charge for a high-grade installation, operating 
six long days per week and at a high rate for electricity, 
is found to be only $1.80. 

Let us assume that this case contains $3.00 shirts, 
on which a gross profit is available of 30 per cent. If 
the lighting of this display, on the scale indicated, re- 
sults in the sale of two additional shirts per week, the 
gross profit is increased by $1.80 and the expense for 
the lighting would be covered. If it causes the sale 
of four additional shirts in the week of sixty hours, 
100 per cent will be returned on that expense as in- 
creased net profit. 

It is worth while noting that, even assuming com- 
plete obsolescence of the installation in six years, the 
overhead part of the expense would be about covered 
by the sale of one additional shirt in every two weeks. 
We should also note that, had a longer obsolescense 
period and the usual more customary rate for elec- 
tricity been used, the expense would have been mate- 
tially decreased. 

If time permitted, if would be interesting to apply 
the same kind of an analysis to the lighting of display 
windows, electrical advertising, interior displays and 
general store lighting, as the displayman is called upon 
today to advise the store management regarding all of 
these factors. Suffice it to say that similar results 
would be found in each case. 


The first reaction to an analysis such as this is likely 
to be that there must be something wrong about it 
somewhere. That reaction is natural with all of us, 
because we have been taught since infancy that arti- 
ficial light is expensive. And it was expensive when 
most of us were infants. 

FTER all, expense is a matter of relativity. A study 

has been made showing that a day laborer, one hun- 
dred years ago, might have duplicated the illumination 
found in such a workman’s home today, but it would 
have been necessary for him to have worked over 
twenty-four hours per day to pay for the candles. 
Even forty years ago, with carbon lamps or the open 
gas jet, he would have found it necessary to work two 
and one-half hours per day to pay the bill. Such an 
expense was simply impossible; even the conservation 
of eyesight itself could hardly have justified one-fourth 
of all a man could earn. But today that workman se- 
cures this illumination with the earnings of from six 
to eight minutes of his time per day. 

The standard of living, represented by earning 
capacity and the cost of most commodities and services, 
has been increasing, while the cost of a given amount 
of illumination has greatly decreased. It is because 
these fundamental changes have taken place in indus- 
trices and commercial institutions, as well as in the 
home, that so much better illumination is practical than 
formerly and that those who have analyzed the bene- 
ficial results of good quality, proper intensity illumina- 
tion, are encouraged to look forward to even greater 
improvements in the near future. 

A rapidly developing lighting consciousness on the 
part of all, from managers to customers, suggests that 
the demand for these improvements may develop more 
quickly even than the industry, whose privilege it is to 
provide them. Thus cases are frequently being re- 

(Continued on page 37) 





The rear of the box shown on the next page. The 
placement of lamps and partitions is obvious. 
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Art in Shoe Trims Gaining Favor 


Popular Price Houses Swing to Settings and Furnishings of Ultra- 
Radicalism in Design as Public’s Approval Is Noted 


ADICALISM in design without of- 
fense to the eye or a loss of visual 
appeal in the merchandise which it 
surrounds is achieved in the latest 

window display of the Wise Shoe, at 384 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. By utilizing to the 
fullest extent the permanent setting of etched 
giass, wrought iron and chromium in a refine- 
ment of the sensational modernistic mode, the 
display staff has created an effect, which, while 
striking in itself, in no wise sacrifices interest 
in the merchandise it is designed to enhance. 

The lights are diffused by plates of vari- 
colored glass, calculated to blend with or match 
the fixtures, shoes and hose. The permanent 
floor of the window is of triple thickness etched 
glass, through which illumination is diffused 

The fixtures are entirely of glass, especially 
created and manufactured for this purpose. 
Glass cylinders and rectangles are substituted 
for the customary prosaic shoe stands. To re- 
lieve the geometric monotony of the bases, glass 
uprights are poised upon them, these in turn 
supporting shelves for merchandise. 

To complete the glass ensemble, hosiery 
stands, translucent legs illuminated from within 
and even price tickets and descriptive placards 
are made of glass of uniform consistency. 

The display was conceived by L. Schoen, 
vice-president, in charge of display, designed by 
Albert Elias and executed by a staff under the 
direction of Hubert K. Saunders. In modified 
form, the theme will be adapted for use in the 
twenty-two other Wise stores. 

An exceedingly attractive display of sport 
shoes was recently exhibited at Cutler’s in the 
Palmer House Block on State Street in Chicago. 
It instantly caught the attention of the passing 
public, another proof of the contention that if 
brains are mixed with merchandise the display 
will always bring better results. 

The window had for its central feature a 
background panel painting done in modernistic 
touch, representative of a view of a golf course. 
In front was a stone seat with a golf bag lean- 























NEW IDEAS IN SHOE DISPLAY—Once 
each week a live model appears in the windows 
of the Cutler Co., Chicago. The top illustration 
shows her directing attention to sport shoes; 
daring novelty is disclosed in the center, repro- 
ducing the new front of the Wise Shoe Co., 
Fifth Avenue unit, New York City; back- 
grounds, siands, tickets—all are glass. Below 
is a trim by Frank Whitelam, Fyfe Shoe Co., 
Detroit; here an elaborate glass set piece is used. 
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ing against it. At one side was a wax model appro- 
priately attired in sports costume, holding a club in 
hand as though about to drive from the tee. The floor 
was entirely covered with grass mats which lent ad- 
ditional golf atmosphere to the setting. Modernistic 
cubes of different heights were grouped together in 
harmonious arrangement, upon which, and about which 
sports shoes for men, women and children were neatly 
displayed. Each pair of shoes carried the $5.50 Cut- 
ler price ticket. A special window card was shown 
on the bench, mounted on an easel. The headline on 
the card read: “‘A Perfect Drive’ Depends Upon At- 
tention to Details—So Do Perfect Golf Shoes—etc., 
ete.” with the large $5.50 price at the bottom of the 
card. M. D. LaGee, the display manager at Cutler's 
has produced a series of dynamic displays since he has 
been in charge of the windows and this, regardless 
of the fact that he had little or no experience in dis- 
play three years ago. 





What It Costs to Intensify Lighting 
(Continued from page 35) 
ported where both the architect and the plant or store 
manager ask for better lighting than the equipment 
manufacturer is recommending. 

While the most important fundamental thing about 
artificial lighting today is the rapid evolution in its ap- 
plication and usefulness, there are other phases of the 
subject which at least demand mention. Principal 
among these is the question of glare, which is mostly a 
matter of too great a variation of brightness within 
the field of vision. Thus an automobile headlight is 
glaring at night, when it is in contrast with the dark 
background, while there is no glare or discomfort at 
all when the same headlight is viewed in the daytime. 

For the most part, glare can be eliminated in com- 
mercial establishments by concealing or greatly enlarg- 
ing the light source. An example of concealing the 
source is found in the display window or case. The 
second method is employed in general lighting where 
the surface brightness of the fixture may be reduced 
by using larger glassware-——introducing more surface 
through which the same amount of light is transmitted 
and thus reducing the light output per square inch. 

From this, it is evident that brackets may be prop- 
erly used only for decorative effect, unless they direct 
the light to the ceiling or other surface from which 
it may be re-directed toward the merchandise. It is 
also apparent that, as the demand for higher intensities 
and therefore greater concentrations of light are re- 
quired, this problem of low surface brightness of the 
fixtures will become increasingly important. 

Another important. fundamental is that the same 
spacing and wattage of lighting fixtures, will not neces- 
sarily give the same illumination results in interiors 
of different size or of different decorative treament 
of walls and ceiling. This may easily be demonstrated. 

It would be very fine if a general statement or for- 
mula could be given which would enable you to pre- 
determine, for yourselves, just what arrangements, 
types and wattages of reflectors or fixtures should be 
used in your several stores, windows, etc. Unfortun- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Imans Mannequins do two things. They command 
attention—and then focus that attention on the gar. 
ment. That means buying interest. 


Look at the Pierre Imans Mannequin shown here. 
Notice how its striking, graceful pose, its animated 
expression, its vivacious richness, are all combined 
into an unusualness that COMMANDS ATTENTION. 


And notice how beautiful the garment looks, how 
perfect the style, how successfully the mannequia 
presents the garment at its best—after the attention 
is gained. That is why Imans Mannequins are such 
successful, profitable sales producers. That is why 
they grace the displays of leading stores throughout 
the world—and why you should know all about 
Imans Mannequins. Let us tell you—WRITE. 


Curtis-Leger Fixture Co. 
Established 1869 
Sole U. S. A. Distributors for Imans Mannequins 
341 S. Franklin St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
New York Show Rooms: 1440 Broadway 


MARS 


MANNEQUINS 
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Manufacturers 


Learn Worth of 


‘Display 


3y WALTER E. HARDY 
Hardy Advertising Co., Chicago, Il. 


(From an Address to the I. A. D. M. Convention) 


ETAIL display has come to the front in recent 
years to the point where it now ranks along 
with national advertising as a factor in mov- 
ing goods from the manufacturer to the con- 

sumer. 

We are living in an era of great mergers, great ac- 
cumulations of capital invested in retail stores. Why 
are Wall Street ard La Salle Street becoming more 
and more interested in retail stores? Because the 
management of the up and coming retail stores has 
demonstrated that good showmanship of good mer- 
chandise is bound to result in retail sales at a profit. 

Sound policies of display are behind every great 
retail success today. Merchandising is pretty largely 
a matter of good showmanship. While most of the 
program of this convention will undoubtedly be devoted 
to your own retail problems and to the improvement 
of your professional technique I was to direct your at- 
tention to the display problems of manufacturers, es- 
pecially national advertisers. 

The main point I want to make is that national 
advertisers need your services. They need practical 
retail displaymen to help them create the kind of dis- 
play ideas that you will use. 

Manufacturers and retail displaymen have been too 
far apart in their ideas as to what constitutes good dis- 
play. In the literature of your association you have 
called attention to the fact that retail display is far ad- 
vanced over the conception that many manufactuers 
seem to have of retail display. 

The trouble with most so-called display helps fur- 
nished by manufacturers is due to the fact that these 
displays are created by men who have never been in a 
retail display window. Retail display is an art that 
must be practiced to be perfected. Here is where the 
manufacturer surely needs your practical window 
showmanship. 

A national advertising campaign is supposed to pro- 
mote the showing of the articles advertised on a na- 
tional scale. . Most national advertising campaigns fall 
short and stop before getting the people inside the big 
tent. 

I believe there is a growing realization on the part 
of manufacturers that they need your services. Just 
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how are you displaymen and national advertisers going 
to get together? There are many ways. 

There should be practical retail displaymen with a 
high degree of skill and experience on the staff of 
every outstanding advertising agency that professes to 
render its clients real service. There is a place for 
highly trained displaymen in the advertising depart- 
ments of large national advertisers. 

Every manufacturer of dealer display material 
should have on his creative staff retail displaymen with 
years of experience actually working in retail windows. 

Some of the leading chain store organizations are 
showing a way in which display men and manufacturers 
can get together. A central display department is 
maintained at headquarters of the chain where master 
trims are set up—photographed and sent to all of the 
stores in the chain. Master minds in the display pro- 
fession are employed to produce these master trims. 
The results is coordination. All of the stores in the 
chain can feature the same article at the same time and 
thus move a volume of merchandise. 

While manufacturers selling independent retailers 
cannot exercise the same control over their dealers that 
chain stores do, yet they can win a large amount of 
effort on the part of their dealers in their national ad- 
vertising campaigns by copying the methods employed 
by the great chain store systems. They can win co- 
operation of independent retailers by the sheer merit 
of the display offered. 

There are very few national advertisers whose dis- 
play appropriations would permit maintaining a fully 
equipped display studio such as the chain organizations 
have. To run such a display department the national 
advertiser would have to employ a displayman whose 
work would command your respect. The salary of 
such a man alone makes a special display deparment 
impractical for most manufacturers to consider. - 


However, there are services of display studios 
available to manufacturers where they can have high- 
grade master trims of their products worked out, set 
up and photographed so that they can have prints and 
installation instructions to send to their dealers just as 
the chain stores do. We know of one such service here 
in Chicago that is conducted by two prominent mem- 
bers of this association.- You will pardon this little bit 
of free advertising but I am making this talk without 
compensation, and I have to find some way to pay for 
my lunch. 

The national advertiser may ask—Just what can the 
retail displaymen do for me? We see evidence once 
in a while of. the touch of a practical displayman in the 
displays furnished to dealers by manufacturers. Here 
is one—the display fixture put out by the O-Cedar 
Corporation. They call it the O-Cedar Sales Girl Dis- 
play Stand. Listen to the way they tell dealers about 
it: “Here is a display that shows and sells. Designed 
by one of America’s foremost display experts. The 
idea paid on floor space costing over $100 an hour—on 
the busiest corner in the world. The display takes up 
only three square feet of floor space.” 

This is a typical example of what practical display- 
men can do for a national advertiser. It is coupling 
up good showmanship with national advertising. It 
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shouldn’t be any trouble to get a permanent display 
like that in 10,000 retail stores. If each fixture sold 
only an average of $1.00 per day the 10,000 fixtures 
would bring in over three million in retail sales per 
year. 

The point I want to make is that national adver- 
tisers should have expert retail displaymen studying 
their problems of interior store display as well as win- 
dow display. : 

It is an old saying that “goods well displayed are 
half sold.”” Chain stores and successful independent 
stores have gone a step further and have demonstrated 
that “Goods well displayed are as good as sold.” 

When a manufacturer spends money in national 
advertising he expects dealers to tie-up with it in win- 
dow and store displays. Yet, how few manufacturers 
show dealers how to do it! Here again is where a na- 
tional advertiser needs the counsel of retail displaymen. 

I recall a national advertising campaign of recent 
date that tied up the merchandise with the advertising 
in a remarkable way. The dealer was provided a dis- 
play fixture that held the merchandise. This display 
fixture also carried a neat frame to hold a copy of the 
current color advertising running in the national maga- 
zines. This fixture made an ideal tie-up of the actual 
merchandise and the national advertising right at point 
of sale. 

There was not a thing left for the dealer to do in 
displaying this merchandise except to lift the fixture 
out of the package and put it on the counter or in the 
window. The manufacturer could have gone a step 
farther by having a display studio set up some actual 
window trims using this fixture as a counter piece or 
other part of the trim.. Photographs of these trims 
showing various uses of the fixture should have been 
sent with the fixture. Here is where many manufac- 
turers and wholesalers fail to follow through. They 
produce expensive display pieces and send them out to 
dealers without building actual merchandise trims 
around them to show dealers how to use them. 
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Colored enameled ware shelved in cupboard unils as shown by The R. H. Macy Co., New York. 
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A manufacturer could double and treble the life of 
his display material by sending with each new set of 
display material a number of photos of actual window 
displays showing various ways in which the display 
piece could be used. Such sample trims might often 
halt the display material on its way to the waste-paper 
basket. 

Lithographers ‘and other producers of display ma- 
terial would be rendering their clients a real service 
by suggesting that practical retail displaymen be em- 
ployed to set up model trims showing the versatile uses 
of display material in the show window and inside the 
store. Such services would pave the way for future 
orders of display material. It is evident that the great 
bulk of display material sent to retail stores is pre- 
pared without the consultation or advice of a practical 
displayman anywhere along the line. That is why, ac- 
cording to your own figures published in “Facts,” 68 
per cent of such display material is wasted and never 
finds its way into your windows. 

Here is more evidence of the success that comes 
when experienced retail displaymen are consulted on a 
manufacturer’s display problem. A large textile manu- 
facturer making fabrics for a clothing manufacturer 
wanted to help this clothing manufacturer get his over- 
coats shown in the windows of the leading stores of 
America. A studio of expert retail displaymen was 
consulted. They suggested a traveling display that 
could be loaned to dealers and routed from store to 
to store. It consisted of a combination merchandise 
display and educational exhibit. 

Ten of these displays were built and kept traveling 
from last October until around February Ist. The 
list of stores using them reads like a “Who’s Whe in 
Retailing.” 

Letters from many of you displaymen who used 
this display tell of the splendid sales that resulted from 
the use of these traveling displays. -If time permitted 
I might read some of them. This and other instances 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Nemo Contest Cup Awarded to McCann 


Washington Displayman Also Recetves First :Prize in the Annual 
Foundation Garment Window Competition—Nebraskan Is Second 


ITH the very first of the Nemo week window 
display contests, five years ago, its value as 
an important factor in a great corset selling 
event became immediately apparent. Not 

only from the standpoint of enlisting the interest of 
the displayman’s cooperation, but pride of achievement 
was reflected in the attitude of the merchant toward 
the event. 

The prizes offered were nominal amounts compared 
with the degree of effort expended. The 1929 con- 
test just ended y-elded a greater number of photographs 
than ever before, indicating the growing interest and 
popularity in the event. Many profitable displays were 
installed which, for various reasons, were not entered 
in the contest. But their business producing possi- 
bilities as individual contributions to a concerted na- 
tion-wide effort were fully anticipated by the dealer. 

A relatively small unit, as a basis for the display- 
man’s creation, was offered him so that his own efforts 
would not be dominated and overshadowed by it. This 
resulted favorably for the exercise of the resourceful- 
ness and creative abilities of the displaymen. 

Each year the displayman is given a specific prob- 
lem in display-merchandising to solve. In conjunction 
with Nemo week, the merchant is offered special-value 
merchandise of a distinctive character for a mid-season 
business stimulant. This year the special garments 
had to offer the added qualities of lightness, coolness 
and airiness, particularly suitable for summer wear. 
The displayman’s problem was fixed on conveying this 
message of warm weather wearability to the prospect. 

The committee of judges consisted of Charles 
Elliott, New York merchandising counsel, S. T. Kim- 
ball, instructor in advertising and selling at Columbia 
University, New York and Harry J. Flemming, New 
York artist. 


Rules provided that displays should be placed dur- 
ing the week beginning May 6 and it was intimated 
that they should be on view throughout the week al- 
though this exaction was not concretely stated. Entry 
was by photograph of the display sent in by the display- 
man or dealer and the time limit for entry was stipu- 
lated as June 10. Winners were announced at the 
I. A. D. M. convention at Chicago. 

It is fascinating employment for the natural ob- 
server to inspect the diversified products of this great 
group of talented men and women. Their translation 
of their message in terms of inanimate materials is 
nothing short of genius. To the judges, however, it 
meant responsibility and hard work. In three instances 
they found it necessary to vote for ties, being unable 
to reject one or another display for certain positions. 
Their decisions follow: 


First prize, $200 and Nemo Cup—J. B. McCann, S. Kann 
Sons Company, Washington, D. C. 

Second prize, $100—E. G. Wedell, J. L. Brandeis & Sons, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Third prize, $75—Lothar F. Dittmar, The Ernst Kern Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Cain-Bernkopf, Inc., Corning, N. Y. 

Fourth prize, $50—L. L. Wilkins, Kerr Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Fifth prize, $25—Morris Slutsky, Wilkes Barre Dry Goods 
Co., Wilkes Barre, Pa.; W. Oliver Johnson, Johnstone 
Walker, Ltd., Edmonton, Canada. 

Sixth prize, $10—H. P. Clark, Schmitt-Kloepfer Co., 
Logansport, Ind.; Arthur J. Hannigan, A. B. Sutherland Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Seventh prize, $10—Paul Hamlin, L. Oransky & Sons, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Eighth prize, $10—A. J. Dolson, The C. O. Miller Co., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Ninth prize, $10—Lou E. Goodstein, Gilchrist Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Tenth prize, $10—W. H. Deans, B. H. Levy Bros & Co., 
Savannah, Ga.;Brown & Fowle, Windsor, Vt. 





The composition that brought McCann first prize. The pastel toned background and the pictorial center piece 
brought out the theme of “Coolness.” 
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Manufacturers Learn Worth of Display 
(Continued from page 39) 

of its kind prove that the largest stores are ready to 
accept display help of the right kind from manufac- 
turers. It also illustrates the wisdom of the advice 
your association has been giving manufacturers to use 
raveling displays. That is what I call conducting mer- 
chandise showmanship on a national scale. The manu- 
facturer who used this traveling display last fall is re- 
peting with another traveling display this coming fall. 

While on this subject of traveling displays I want 
to call attention to the way in which these displays were 
presented to the retail trade. The travel displays were 
set up in model store windows, along with the merchan- 
dise and photographed. The photographs were colored 
and mounted in this neat sales portfolio for the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen to carry. 

This suggests another field for graduates in your 
profession; a field for services such as you displaymen 
have to offer. Sales managers and advertising agencies 
are continually working out new ways to merchandise 
national advertising to dealers. Why not sales port- 
folios filled with photographs of master displays, win- 
dow displays, interior displays, counter displays, floor 
displays? Instead of simply showing proofs of national 
advertising, show merchandise displays in which proofs 
of the national advertising are incorporated. Put some 
showmanship into the building of sales portfolios to 
show national advertising. 

You displaymen are the ones to do it. Think of 
the house organs and broadsides that are sent to dealers 
telling about national advertising campaigns in national 
advertising campaigns in national magazines, in news- 
papers, and over the radio. Big headlines are used, 
saying “Tie-up With This Big Advertising Campaign.” 
Yet how many such announcements carry constructive 
demonstrations as to just how to tie up? It is true that 
manufacturers often publish photos of trims sent in 
by dealers and displaymen. But these occasional trims 
by displaymen do not represent the best your profes- 
sion is capable of producing. They are not up to what 
the best of you could do if you were permitted to spe- 
cialize on one particular product for days at a time. 

In your book of “Facts,” to which I have referred 
before, you predicted that there might be a field for the 
display agency serving manufacturers somewhat like 
an Advertising Agency does. Through such service 
organizations, manned by expert retail displaymen, 
manufacturers would be able to put some real show- 
manship into advertising campaigns. 

The aim of every national advertiser is to sell the 
big style influence stores in the metropolitan centers. 
The quickest way to-break into these leading stores is 
through furnishing high-grade modern window display 
lielps—particularly traveling displays. In a survey 
conducted among displaymen by your association you 
asked this question: “If manufacturers were to pro- 
duce high-class display units—say of wood, satin, metal, 
with perhaps lighting or mechanical features—real dec- 
crative units of the modern type, and loan them to you, 
would you usually give such displays preferred space? 
9.2 per cent of you answer “yes.” 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Artistic, Sales-Building 
Displays at Low Cost 


Many alert merchandisers are capi- 
talizing the many display possibilities 
of Cornell Boards to secure most 
productive advertising effects in an 
economical way. 


Cornell Boards open up new oppor- 
tunities for the displayman. The 
smooth, strong, grainless sheets may 
be easily sawed, scrolled, or cut into 
shapes to meet the requiremnts of 
any design. The finished pieces may 
be decorated in any of the modern 
ways — with paint, lacquer, water 
colors or any of the new plastic 
finishes. 


Your Local Lumber Dealer 


Can Supply You—Or Write 
Direct to 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Making Good Makes 
ood * Positions 


By CLEMENT KIEFFER, JR., 


Display Manager, The Kleinhans Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


(From an Address to the I. A. D. M. Convention) 


DARKY, who had recently married, was 

wont to praise his mother-in-law—quite a 

rare symptom. One day a friend asked him, 

“How come you loves your mother-in-law 
so well?’ “Well,” said he, “my mother-in-law has 
been darn good to me; she even advanced the capital 
to set me up in business.” ‘Well, how much did she 
loan you?” “Why, $10, and I bought a pig with it.” 
Inquired the other darky, “I don’t see how you could 
be in business with one pig.” “Yes, I was in busi- 
ness. I fed the pig until it got fat and traded it for a 
big pig.” “How much did you get for the pig?” 
Nothing ; I just traded even, and got nothing to boot.” 
“That’s poor business; but what did you do with the 
second pig?” “I got tired of feeding it so I traded 
it for a bicycle; just an even swap. Then I sold the 
bicycle for $10.” “You say you was in business; you 
started with $10 capital and now you got $10; where’s 
your profit?” Replied the first darky, with a great 
smile of satisfaction, “Well, look at all the business 
I did.” 

Too many displaymen are just window trimmers ; 
they start as window trimmers, they finishas window 
trimmers, but they have not strengthened their in- 
fluence or their financial position in the mercantile 
world. They have been merely conscientious servants 
of their employers, and, when they pass on, an as- 
sistant takes hold and continues trimming, trimming, 
trimming. 

It was not many years ago that some of the most 
progressive men in the display profession felt that 
their interests would be be served if they glorified 
their profession and so they brought about the pass- 
ing of the “window trimmer” and the entry of the 
“display manager.” But they did not realize that it 
would take more than a mere play on words to bring 
about the advancement of the profession. The retail 
world needs “display managers” badly; there are 
entirely too many window trimmers. 

The word “manager” implies executive responsi- 
bility, and big business is today organized on the de- 
partment basis, every organization task being under 
the complete direction of a responsible executive. De- 
spite the fact that window display advertising has 
made such rapid strides in the last few years, it is 
disappointing to note that those responsible for dis- 
play creation and execution have not advanced appre- 
ciably in their importance in the store’s executive per- 
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sonnel. And there is no one to blame for this but the 
window trimmer himself. 


HERE are entirely too many men in the profession 
who have not entered it as a life’s work. They 
merely have an instinctive talent for artistic presenta- 
tion of merchandise, but they are not “sold” on their 
own fyture or the importance of display work. This 
is one reason why so many men in the profession 
never advance beyond the stage of mediocrity and 
why such a large proportion of men in the profession 
are always looking for new jobs. They are chasing 
an ephemeral will 0’ the wisp that leads only to failure. 
From a careful observation over the many years 
that I have been in the display profession I have found 
that most of the good positions did not exist, but were 
made by the displaymen themselves. Men of the type 
who study their work in relation to all the other fac- 
tors in merchandising and thus became important cogs 
in store merchandising councils have achieved execu- 
tive responsibilities that carry with them a much 
larger stipend in the salary envelope. Don’t look for 
other fields to conquer. Study your own job, study your 
own store, and you will become a real force in the 
store’s management, finding yourself, slowly perhaps, 
but surely drifting towards a real appreciation of your 
work. This will make a big difference in your pay 
envelope. 

Displaymen, as a rule, do not take their work seri- 
ously enough. Almost all the merchandising papers 
are devoting space to window display in addition to the 
excellent work being done by the exclusive display 
publications. Most of you, I am sure, receive a dis- 
play publication regularly, and perhaps flip the pages 
each month. But do you study the text of the many 
excellent and authoritative articles that are gathered 
together for you each month? It is all right to look 
at the display reproductions, but you must go deeper 
than that. You are dealing with men who have studied 
their own phases of store operation and you cannot 
hope to sit at the conference table in equality with 
them unless you are really an authority on display. 
It is not enough to merely put in a pretty window, a 
window with a punch, or a sensational window; you 
must be able to understand how and why window ad- 
vertising is a productive sales promotional medium, 
and you must be able to constantly suggest new and 
better ways to make the valuable street frontage of 
your store earn its keep. 


HE outstanding displayman of the future will be 
the man who completes the “connection” with his 
windows and cards and gets the receptive prospect 
into the store. By that I mean he must watch closely 
the national publications and radio programs and cash 
in on them. He must show the consumer today in 
reality through his displays what produced a favorable 
impression at home the night before. 

Another criticism I have to offer is based on the 
fact that a great many displaymen are not familiar 
with the merchandising ideas back of their store 
policy. The display window, to my way of thinking, 
is the most important advertising space in the world 
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and should be used with more consideration than any 
other medium. The timeliness of advertising by dis- 
playing merchandise that corresponds to local and na- 
tional events has been overlooked almost in its entirety 
by displaymen. They do not seem to be familiar with 
the ideas of tying up their windows in direct coopera- 
tion with merchandising plans. A great many display- 
men do not know from one week to another what they 
are going to place in their windows, and I feel that 
window space should be given the same consideration 
that a newspaper advertising campaign is given. 
There are a great many outstanding stores in the 
country that have built up a local acceptance through 
their display windows and displaymen, while, on the 
other hand, there are a great many stores in the coun- 
try that have been hindered by their windows and 
men. 

Displaymen do not fraternize properly with buyers ; 
they should, and could be a force in the color co- 
ordination in buying, synchronizing this force with 
“things to go with” properly. 

Display managers should be the connecting link 
between departments. They ought to make every dis- 
play work for all inter-related departments. 

Another thing which is frequently overlooked is 
adequate harmonizing of complete ensembles, espe- 
cially for men. Would it not be a good stunt for 
every displayman to ask the buyers in his store to per- 
mit him to talk with salesmen representing style leader 
lines in all the articles of apparel with the idea of 
getting the last word from men who are trained to 
know it? It would appear that in vying for leadership 
in gorgeous color and ornate effects the modern dis- 
playman has lost some of his ability as sales-com- 
pelling trims. 


F you don’t care to accept that, stroll down Wash- 

ington Street or Fifth Avenue, or the main retail 
thoroughfare of any. large city for that matter, and 
nine out of ten windows will gain approval for their 
art, but fail in more than one or two cases to contain 
one influencing idea that decides the purchase for the 
customer standing before the display. The majority 
of windows today fail in many instances to even create 
prospects. 

Artistic windows, however, do not necessarily 
mean selling windows; and, after all, unless a win- 
dow attracts people into a store to buy, it has not 
served their purpose. Modern art brought with it vir- 
tually a vacation for the displayman, so it seems. In 
order to get a window trim with a modern thought 
in it, it is only necessary to have a series of broken 
lines, a riot of color values, and merchandise thrown 
thither and yon. If the setting has suggestion, if it 
stirs up a desire, if it is practical, then such a window, 
in my opinion, has merchandising value. 

Displaymen can be of great assistance to the na- 
tional advertiser if they will write to the national ad- 
vertisers with whom they are working and frankly 
criticise or suggest the best and most practical types 
of displays for their purpose. 

There is much waste going on over which they 
have very little control, and displaymen would be 
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IT LASTS! 





Crinkle Crepe trims stand up even 
under adverse conditions. Rosettes, 
flutings, etc., hold their shapes 
and color. Whether it is in the 
sunniest window, the darkest 
show case, on tables or sheives, 
trims made with th’s great paper 
lock clean and fresh at all times. 


You'll enjoy working with Crinkle 
Crepe. Try a few sample folds 
and realize its new decorating 
possibilities. Samples and win- 
dow booklet free. 


THE TUTTLE PRESS CO. 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 

















When in 
New York 


Many displaymen and other buyers 
of display equipment find the DIS- 
PLAY CENTER a wonderful help 
when looking for the newest things 
in fixtures, mannequins, etc. 

For here in one large show room 
are displayed the newest creations 
from the leading manufacturers of 
fine window display equipment, in- 
cluding everything from decorative 
fabrics to imported mannequins. 
Visit the Display Center on your 
next trip to New York and you will 
find it a source of many new ideas. 


DISPLAY CENTER 


Direction of 


FRANK D. MAXWELL CO., Inc. 
1440 Broadway, New York City 
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Display of Spur Ties installed by F. V. Bowlus, Robbins, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo., in honor of James 
A. Hewes, Hewes & Potter, manufacturers of Spur Ties, on his arrival in the course of a vacation trip. 
The insert shows the displayman. 


doing the national advertiser a great service in the 
interest of economy and better window displays by 
such cooperaton. 

An American humorist lecturing to young men 
spoke of their unreadiness to take experienced business 
advice. He said, “They listen dubiously and walk 


off most indifferent to your best endeavors.” He said 
he always felt as if he had taken a basin of water and 
placed his finger in it for half a minute, and then took 
it out and looked for the hole he had left. The size 
of the hole, he said, represented the effect of the ad- 
vice he had given. This is perhaps half true, but 
many young fellows hug tight the belief that they 
must hoe their own row and find out things for them- 
selves. 

I believe, too, many displaymen are arbitrary and 
beaureaucratic. They believe that because they are 
displaymen no one else should ever influence the plan- 
ning of displays. In other words, they spend too much 
energy guarding their own little prerogatives. Too 
many displaymen feel awfully sorry for themselves 
because they have to work nights. They waste too 
much time wailing to the world about their “tough” 
hours. If they are in the profession to stay, they 
should reconcile themselves to the nightly grind and 
admit that they love it. 

Too few displaymen actually study their profes- 
sion. After once getting jobs and being known off- 
cially as displaymen, they throw the oars away and 
coast along until they are supplanted by some younger 
and more progressive men. 

ISPLAYMEN and stylists are closely allied. They 

cannot be separated. Too few displaymen are 
really informed technically on style. In department 
stores particularly, displaymen and stylists ought not 
only to work in close harmony, but should be almost 
able to change positions at any time. 

To adapt new ideas is legitimate. To adopt an idea 


is plagiarism. Too often one store in a city does an 
outstanding job, only to have two or three others adopt 
the same idea immediately before the paint is dry. 

However, my observations of and contacts with 
retail displaymen lead me to the conclusion that many 
of them may be said to suffer from one or more of 
the following ills and ailments: 

Lack of Confidence—a sort of inferiority complex 
which leads them to underestimate the importance of 
their job and its value to their organization. This, of 
course, is due in large part to the unfortunate fact 
that practically all display departments are regarded 
as an adjunct to the advertising department and re- 
ceive only a small slice of the total advertising appro- 
priation. 

Lack of Style Knowledge—painfully evident not 
only in apparel, but in many other lines as well. Cer- 
tainly, the man responsible for displaying merchandise 
ought not only to keep abreast of the style demands 
but ahead of them. 

Inadequate Use of Color—most windows are too 
dull, drab and uninteresting. There are no high- 
lights, no focal points of compelling attention. Let 
anyone who doubts this walk about the streets and 
look at the windows—-apart, of course, from his own 
—and then let him be frank enough to analyze his 
displays for attention values, interest, desire and 
action which every window, like every advertisement, 
should possess. 

Inadequate Use of Light—This is a major indict- 
ment because not one window in a hundred is sufh- 
ciently lighted in the daytime. As a result, reflections 
in the glass and gloomy interiors serve to obscure the 
sales power of much of the merchandise. 

A Tendency to Overemphasize Backgrounds—This 
is not a major indictment, but in a number of stores 
which pride themselves on their displays too much 
attention is paid to the backgrounds, with the result 
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that these rather than the merchandise attract the notice 
of the passerby. 

Monotony of Displays—This applies to interiors 
as well as to windows. Think how seldom it is that 
you spot anything out of the ordinary in display treat- 
ment. This, of course, takes thought. But if the dis- 
play manager isn’t paid to think, what is he paid for? 

Lack of a Definite Plan—There has been a big im- 
provement in this direction within the last few years, 
but there is still opportunity for much more progress. 
Display work, like advertising and sales promotion, 
ought to be laid out well in advance, even if the pro- 
gram has to be subject to last minute changes. 

Lack of Attention to Salespeople—These can be 
trained to be splendid auxiliaries to the display staff 
in connection with interior work in their own depart- 
ments. The White House in San Francisco has edu- 
cated more than a hundred of its salespeople along 
this line and has obtained some exceptional results by 
so doing. 

All of these brickbats could not and are not 
heaved in the direction of any single store or any 
single display manager, but some of them apply to 
almost every man in the business, and it is only 
through a careful examination of one’s shortcomings 
that real improvement and progress are possible. 

Then there is your own association, the I. A. D. M., 
which you have never fully appreciated. Admitting 
all the shortcomings of past administrations, I cannot 
help but feel that the rank and file of displaymen 
themselves have no one but themselves to blame for 
the defects in association activity. Surely, you must 
have a good word for the several constructive things 
accomplished in recent years. The handbooks, “Facts” 
and “The Value of Display Window Circulation,” 
surely were highly constructive accomplishments and 
perhaps did more for window display advertising than 
anything else I know-of. Then the placing of the asso- 
ciation on a business management basis, with a full- 
time executive secretary, is surely a big step in the 
right direction. If your association was ever in a 
position to be a real force in the exploitation and 
promotion of window display advertising, it is now, 
and the results of the past year are particularly grati- 
fying. Let’s look at our work with the broadness 
and vision of real executives ; let us all work together 
for the common good of the profession, and let us 
back up our association with real interest and cooper- 
ation and we will find that the benefits will come 
quickly and surely. 

As for myself, I have the utmost confidence that 
window display advertising in retail merchandising is 
its greatest weapon and that the men who must carry 
on this wonderful window merchandising and selling 
will constantly advance in respect and influence. Let 
us all resolve now to individually and collectively do 
all that we can whenever we can to make window dis- 
play a pride and a glory to ourselves. 





ONLI-WA ENLARGING FACTORY 

Word from J. H. (“Jack”) DeWeese, president of The 
Cnli-Wa Fixture Company, Dayton, Ohio, is to the effect that 
the factory is being remodeled and enlarged and new ma- 
chinery is being installed with a view to increasing production. 
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Modern Promotion 
Methods 


MERCHANDISE EXHIBITIONS 
FASHION AND TRADE SHOWS 
COMMERCIAL EXPOSITIONS 


FLAMINGO. 






Art & Advertising C2 
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@ THE BRISCHOGRAPH 
PROJECTOR 


It’s easy to make life size posters, 
cut-outs and background panels. 
Simply place picture, switch on 
lights, focus to size wanted and 
draw with pencil, pen or brush 


$25 


OTHER MAKES FROM $75 UP. 


Send for booklet and catalog of 
the finest projectors made. 


The Brischograph Co. 


92 E. Lakeview A, Columbus, O. 














“DISPLAY MEN’ 
IF INTERESTED IN 
MODERN DESIGNS OR OTHERS | 
VISIT G. BROES VAN DORT COMPANY | 
Rooms 205-6, 19 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. | 

















LITHOGRAPHED DISPLAYS 
CUT-OUTS, POSTERS, ETC. 
LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, INC. 


LITHOGRAPHERS SINCE 1896 


2 DUANE STREET NEW YORK 











RAPID SHOW CARD LETTERS 
for making 

Signs, Show Cards and Price Tickets 
Cut-out letters made of extra-heavy gold metallic. 

faced cardboard, %, 1 and 2-inch sizes. 

Send for Samples. 
BRAZEAU & COMPANY 

246 West 78th St., New York City 
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Where’s the Art in “Art Moderne”? 


What Is It All About? Whence Does It Come and Where Is It Going? 
Is It Something Begun With a Hazy Idea Born of a Bad Dream? 


By WILLIAM S. NORMAN 
Display Manager, Goodman Dry Goods Co., Greenwood, Miss. 


“What do you think of modermsm?” It 
came in about two years ago with a flourish of 
trumpets that made it almost imperative for dis- 
playmen to embrace it. That it has been changed 
considerably in form and coloring indicates the 
serious manner in which Americans tackled it. 
But it cannot be denied that there were many 
who accepted modernism under protest, and who 
still writhe against it. The author has fittingly 
outlined their case. What do you think about it? 
Are you for or against the new art? DISPLAY 
WORLD will welcome your statement. 


HILE in Chicago on a business trip a few 
years ago I went to the Hippodrome Theatre 
with a friend. Among the sensational as 
well as educational films shown was one called 

“Sounds,” supposedly a photo film of various noises 
and how they would look picturized. ‘The noises of 
the street,in New York City” was the explanatory sub- 
title preceding the vari-colors that came upon the screen. 
Now the clanking, clanging of the “L,” then the screech 
of the fire siren, followed by the roar of the apparatus 
crashing over the pavement. Mingled with it all was 
the raucous voice of the “newsy” ringing through the 
turbulent traffic in steady procession—trucks, taxis, 
buses, with their shrill whistles—then the deep, re- 
verberating warning of the ocean liner’s approach or 
departure, followed by the solemn intonation of the 
chimes way up in St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Fifth 
Avenue. 

I watched every movement with deep, undivided 
interest, for it was, without doubt, one of the strangest 
anomalies I have ever witnessed on the screen or else- 
where. 

As it began the film looked like a great sheet of 
gelatine, congealed at first, but as it warmed disinte- 
grating into strands and gobs of different colors that 
would mix with others, flashing a wealth of color, now 
green, now blue, now red, then yellow, orange, now a 
sickly blue mingling with dirty green. These changing 
colors and maudlin mixtures became more displeasing 
to the eye as the noises they represented became more 
harsh and unbearable to the drums of the ears. 

Sometimes the colors would rush at one another 
furiously, mix and then drip down in long, sticky- 
looking masses, turgid, moiling, boiling, effervescing, 
mingling, tangling, intertwining in such a myriad of 
contrasting and clashing shades ‘that my eyes were 
dazzled, blinded, and I felt somewhat queer for several 
minutes after it was all ended. To attempt a vivid 
description in words is impossible, but I can the more 
adequately describe it as an unending motion of “the 


worms creeping in and the worms creeping out.” There 
was no beginning, there was no ending, there was no 
balanced arrangement; there was a riot of clanging, 
crashing, slashing colors that were bizarre, and truly 
depicted rasping, unpleasant sounds. 


HERE’S your ‘art moderne,’ ” I’ve often said, after- 

wards, in comparing them. Something begun with 
a hazy idea that soon faded into nothing, a maniac’s 
dream, the dream of an inebriate. 

Remember the kewpies we had several years ago? 
Remember the history of “Kewpie?” The sculptor was 
attempting something different in clay modeling, trying 
at a graceful but different pose of Cupid. The result 
was a hideous monstrosity she called “Kewpie,” in de- 
rision at first, and then popularized it, soon making a 
neat little fortune from the idea. Thus has the “art 
moderne” arrived. What is it all about, anyway? 
Where is it going and whence does it come and why? 
Those angles, triangles, unequalled and unbalanced, 
circles overlapping ovals and parabolas, parallelograms 
overlaying rectangles, quadrangles, ad infinitum, taking 
in every plane and cube of geometry. The fourth 
dimension, the seventh dimension! Here starts the 
skyline of a city, there interposes a fleecy (or dark) 
cloud, depending on the disposition of the artist, 
through which the sun’s rays criss-cross from every 
radius of the protector, until all become hazy and 
indeterminate. It’s like the old negro woman who gave 
her child a quarter to ride on the merry-go-round. 
After he had ridden out the last nickel she reproved 
him: “Dar now, yo’ done spent yo’ whole two bits 
gwine nowhar’ an’ comin’ back.” The whole scheme is 
without rhyme or reason to me. It goes nowhere and 
returns sans any idea of art, poetry or rhythm what- 
ever in its arrangement. 

“Sit down! Desist! Avaunt, wretch!’ I can hear 
some of my fellow-display managers saying. I may 
be behind the band wagon of modernity a mile, but | 
am by no means lonesome. Interchanging this idea 
with other members of the profession who occupy 
higher and better paid positions than myself, I find that 
our opinions are alike. Some of the old-timers say 
hopefully that modernism is ephemeral; some think it 
has promises of evolving eventually into real art, as 
in the renaissance period of the fifteenth century, after 
its jazziness has been eliminated. I should like to know 
where the evolution begins and why there’s any hope 
for its ending in anything. 

I love my melody in music, instrumental and vocal, 
and I prize the classics in literature. On the dance 
floor the jazz fits in admirably and rhythmically, but 
when it comes to this “art moderne”—derned if I can 
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see any idea back of it, in front of it or on either side 
of it. 

I have tried, time and again, to reconcile myself to 
this new style of art. I have worked untiringly, watch- 
ing the efforts of the ‘boys’ higher up in the metro- 
politan centers. I have studied the various and ob- 
noxious color combinations, I have absorbed the deli- 
cate pastel shades that blend happily, but not yet have 
| been happy in my attempts to paint or construct back- 
grounds or sets that I considered effective. On the 
other hand, they seem to detract from the merchandise 
displayed. I have made various experiments to test 
out this fact. 

I was amused the first time I tried my hand at dis- 
playing silks along the modern art style of arrangement 
and draping. I cut out pieces of wallboard in six and 
seven foot lengths, slender triangles, acute angles, and 
attached them to tee stands with the tees removed, giv- 
ing different angles to each stand. I covered each of 
these boards with silks in solid colors of various shades. 
In the center, as a sort of background, I arranged a 
sunburst of color that blended beautifully like the 
amber rays of a sinking sun. At the base of this I 
placed an amber spot with the light thrown upon this 
sunburst in a very effective manner. It was gorgeous, 
and all went well until the next day. A crowd was 
standing at this window admiring the display when one 
woman, matter-of-fact and with little appreciation of 
window display art, asked her companion, “What are 
those ironing boards for? Why did he have to stretch 
the silks on ’em?” Smiling, the other woman enlight- 
ened her: “It means that these silks can be ironed, o' 
course.” The boss was standing away from the crowd, 
listening in on their comments until this happened. 
He came to me laughing as he told me. It was enough. 
The display ,in his estimation, was too extreme. “‘Let’s 
return to the old reliable sweep drapes that are more 
graceful,” he told me, 


do not want to appear as an old fogy. I appreciate 

the progressive; I try to make my windows bespeak 
the character of the store, to keep pace with the trend 
of the times in every way. But I can get little, if any, 
degree of satisfaction and pleasure in planning a mod- 
ernistic background. I am reminded of the marks and 
characters I unconsciously make with my pencil while 
talking over the telephone. 

Some of you younger men in our fraternity who 
are taking this futuristic art seriously, please put me 
“right.” I am like the donkey—“all ears.” I want to 
listen and learn. Please tell me where you go for your 
inspiration. Do you take a walk down the railroad 
tracks of the terminal yards to get those unusual lines 
of criss-cross and perspective? And do you watch 
the boiling black smoke from a factory’s stack for the 
curves, circles, epicycloids, ellipsoids, hypocycloids, 
etc.? And is some hideous nightmare the source of 
color schemes ? 

Frankly, fellow-displaymen, don’t you think that 
modern art has reached the vanishing point? Don’t 
you find something unfinished, unsatisfactory in it all? 
Do those sharp angles, plain squares and cubes, un- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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STRIKING 
FABRICS 


For the exceptional window display use Maharam 
fabrics. They create distinctive and striking 
effects at a surprisingly low cost. 


Write for Samples 


Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 


107 West 48th Street, New York 
Bryant 9288 


6 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. Hollywood, California 


DAY 42> NIGHT 


Window Trimming—Commercial Art—Show Card Writing 
Poster Art—Cartooning—Interior Decorating—Fashion Drawing 


| Neville’s School of Applied Arts was founded in 1921, 
' and since that time it has grown from a very modest 
beginning to spacious quarters (5,000 sq. ft.) now occu- 
pying the entire second floor of the northeast corner of 


| 
| FIFTH & STARK STS., PORTLAND, ORE. 
| Just One Block from Leading Department Store District 












We furnish Valances all over the world. 
347 Fifth Ave.,New York 
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of Modernistic Effects Mounted on Process Board 
GOLDBERG MFG CoO. 
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Let us help you’on that problem. 
S. W. Cor. 6th and Arch, Philadelphia, Pa. 














' Electric Turntables 


Double Store Window Sales at Slight Cost 


ALL KINDS AND SIZES 
Cash, Rent Trial, or Deferred Payment 


ELECTRIC WINDOW SALESMAN CO. 


46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
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GLOVE HANDS 


Made By 
Ever Ready Wood Working Co. 
Mfrs. of Display Fixtures and Glove Hands. 


808 East 5th St., New York City 
Write for prices. Jobbers Reply. 














S. M. MELZER COMPANY 


Cc. B. TRACEY, Sec and Treas. 

DISPLAY FIXTURES--METAL AND WOOD 
IN THE MODERN ART 

Brass Grills—Brass Railings 

915 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The significance of layout illustrated in a tangible maner. York letters from the upper left to the lower 
right, believing this is the way the vision travels. These cards exemplify the style. 


Layout and Color for Show Cards 


~The Methods of Laying Out and Lettering Modern Cards and 
Posters—Grouping in Geometric Unity—Handling of Colors 


By WILLIAM P. YORK 
President, Peoria Display Company, Peoria, IIl. 


e (From an Address to the I. 


N the preparation of an effective display card 
or poster there are three very vital and neccs- 
sary components to remember, namely, good 
layout, proper selection of colors, and sharp, 

clean-cut lettering. In today’s discussion I shall only 
try to cover the first two requisites mentioned. I do 
not feel that good lettering may be acquired by obser- 
vation in the short time allotted to this talk. The best 
way to become a good letterer is to study carefully the 
different types of lettering appearing in the numerous 
trade journals, and to practice these types religiously. 
I will say, however, that the more simple and clean cut 
the lettering is the more effective it will be. Try to 
divorce all freak types of lettering and construction 
gymnastics from your repertoire. The average window 
shopper or passerby has not the time nor patience to 
solve a cross word puzzle of freak lettering. It has 
been said that a good poster should be read and digested 
in three seconds. The natural conclusion is that for 
this result to be obtained it is necessary that the letter- 
ing be sharp, well executed, and balanced in such a 
manner that it is instantly grasped. 

I shall first discuss layout, which, to my mind, is the 
most important element of an effective poster. Your 
lettering may be weak and your colors insipid, but a 
good layout will greatly assist in overcoming these 
faults. We should bear in mind that the display card 
is the mouthpiece of the display. - It is actively working 
both day and night to create a desire and demand for 
the articles displayed. To slight the display card is to 
lessen the strength of the window display. It can b2 
truly said that the display card is the finishing touch to 


A. D, M. Convention) 


the display, and only too often much thought and ex- 
expense is expended on a well-executed window display 
only to be cheapened by a thoughtlessly executed card. 

What is the most important item of layout and con- 
struction’ As we all know, it is easier to read from 
left to right than from right to left. Hence, a message 
that may be quickly grasped by the average reader or 
shopper should embody this cardinal principle. Then, 
if the layout is developed from left to right, with a 
downward slant, the message should be quickly digested 
by the shopper. 

This basic principle may be handled in many effec- 
tive ways and variations. However, the artist should 
religiously adhere to this principle as the fundamental 
of an effective display card. The use of decorative 
lines and panels to further embellish the poster and to 
help space the copy more effectively is permissible, and 
is a good policy at all times if not overdone. 

To group the copy in well-balanced geometric 
spaces, dividing certain relative matter into sections, 
not only tends to create better balance, but also places 
the copy matter in such a grouped position that it is 
much easier assimilated by the shopper at a glance. 
This particularly holds true when the card is composed 
of quite heavy copy. A good layout plan for heavy 
copy is to place some descriptive matter in the upper 
left-hand corner. Then the “feature item’ is brought 
out in larger proportion in the upper center portion of 
the card. The balance of descriptive matter is placed 
in the lower right-hand corner. 

The same principle may be used in the layout of a 
card, having two major features and a unit or two of 
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MODERNISM 


Things move fast these days— 
changes— new ideas—MOD- 
ERNISM. Keep up to the 
minute or you’re soon hope- 
lessly old-fashioned and out 
of the running. 



























You can know what New York is doing imme- 
diately—its newest backgrounds, settings and 
1s merchandise arrangements by means of our service. 


Many of the most 
progressive stores 
find these photo- 
graphs valuable 
enough to continue 


WINDOW SERVICE with us year by year. 
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Comparison of style effectiveness. “Save Steps,’ in the top tier, is an ordinary card. In the lower tier the same 


copy has been employed in good balance. 


descriptive matter. First, a major feature in the upper 
left-hand corner, then a panel of descriptive matter in 
the approximate center of the card, then the final major 
feature in the lower right section. 

Quite often, when the card has heavy copy that 
cannot readily be divided into groups or panels, it is a 
good idea to space this matter in one panel directly 
through the center of the card.. This not only places 
the copy matter in an easy readable layout, but it gives 
the reader the illusion that there is not as much to read 
as there really is, which naturally causes more people 
to read the message. It is an acknowledged fact that 
the average shopper will not take the time to read all 
of the copy matter on a card if it is particularly heavy. 
I desire to stress the desirability of not trying to cover 
the whole card with copy matter. One well-known 
card writer advises that at least half of the surface of 
a card should be clear of any copy matter or decora- 
tions whatsoever. This result can be obtained only by 
good layout spacing. 

OO often an embryo card writer feels that his prod- 

uct is not a work of art without a lovely mass of 
scrolls, flowers, pasted pictures and the like. It is true 
that some decoration on the card tends to embellish it, 
but the average beginner overdoes it, creating a weird 
conglomeration of shapes and colors that do not adhere 
to the principles of good design and greatly detract 


The other units emphasize the value of “left to right” grouping. 


from the sales power of the card. A poster of this type 
not only destroys all the esthetic value of the card in 
question, but of the display as well. Always bear in 
mind that simplicity in your layout is of great impor- 
tance. Not only simplicity in the composition of the 
card, but in the style of lettering as well. ‘Thus we 
come to the conclusion that the ultimate purpose of the 
layout is to get the necessary copy in the most attrac- 
tive, inviting and readable shape within a given space. 

In regard to the colors, I favor using a dark stock 
for backgrounds in preference to a light color for the 
following reasons: 

1. A light letter on a dark field is not only more 
attractive, but stands out better than the other color 
combinations. 

2. Dark backgrounds tend to create a stronger con- 
trast, which causes the different colors, when applied, 
to reflect more brilliantly their pigment values. For 
instance, apply orange to a black card and to a white 
card and you will note that the black combination is 
more pleasng. 

3. Dark cards also harmonize well with the display, 
particularly with clothing. 

However, many striking effects may be obtained on 
a light stock. Buffs, lemon yellows, apricots and such 
colors may be made into very pleasing and sales-pro- 
ducing display cards. 
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O doubt, white cards are used more than any other 

stock in preparing display cards, but, if a white 
card is used, by all means add a bit of bright color to 
some part of the copy or decoration. There is nothing 
so depressing as a plain white card having nothing but 
plain black lettering thereon. Some people think that 
it tends to lend dignity to not only the card, but to the 
store itself and the window displays to use black on 
white display cards. To this belief I most thoroughly 
disagree. If you must use a white card with black 
letters, run a border around the card in fairly bright 
colors, such as magenta or cerulean blue, toned down 
to a pleasing combination with white, or make the initial 
letter of the copy in vermilion or orange mineral. 

You can readily see that this kills that mournful 
effect and adds an atmosphere of life and buoyance to 
the card, that will radiate not only to the merchandise 
displayed, but to the prospective purchaser as well. It 
is well to remember that the primary object of a display 
card is to sell merchandise, and a bright and cheerful 
appearance will carry greater sales force than a color 
combination that is morbid and depressing. 

The question often arises as to the good derived 
from putting illustrations on show cards. It is true 
that a picture can tell a more comprehensive story in a 
shorter time than mere grouping of words. A well- 
illustrated poster also has that intrinsic quality, human 
appeal. In preparing a poster the major thought of a 
poster artist is to develop an art subject that will have 
color appeal to every person who sees this poster. 
Every item that will be of value to achieve these results 
is stressed and all non-essential details are eliminated. 
A good poster artist creates an art subject that tells a 
story with as little detail in the drawing as possible. 

However, the average card writer is not a poster 
artist, even though he has every possibility to develop 
into one by proper application. Quite often the card 
writer will see a print in some magazine or trade jour- 
nal that appeals to him; he will clip it and mount it to 
a show card. The colors in the print and those used in 
his card very often clash, for the simple reason that he 
has thought of only the beauty or appeal of the illus- 
tration and has not thought of the color and layout that 
he is to use to give it its proper position and strength. 
Again, he quite often cuts it out, pastes it on with a 
rough outline of show card colors that has no color 
relation. This may be overcome by two methods. First, 
if he will use enough thought in selecting the proper 
colors and layout, putting the illustration as the para- 
mount feature, instead of merely pasting the picture 
to the card as an intrinsic part. It will give the im- 
pression to the average observer that the illustration is 
really part of the poster, and not just the application of 
a pretty picture, for the simple reason that it appealed 
to some zealous executive or to the card writer himself. 


A still better way, if the card writer is artistically 
inclined, is to pantagraph the illustration to his card and 
then fill in with show card colors. By keeping a can 
of good glue on his desk and adding a few drops of it 
to his colors, he can apply any number of colors over 
cach other without picking up the under color. The 
‘olors will adhere to the card and will not rub or crack. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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DISPLAY PAPERS 


These Papers Have the Lustre of Highly 
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# SILVER PAPER 
1 AVALON PEARL 


in Gold, Silver and Transparent—All 
\ Adaptable to Modern Displays 


) The MURDISON CO. Inc. 


48 W. 48th Street New York City 
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Your Opportunity 


At present we are establishing local agencies in the 
larger cities throughout the country to handle our com- 
plete line of reasonably priced window display fixtures, 
and store equipment. | 





A practical knowledge of the window trimming busi- 
ness is required and part time for selling. Preference 
will be given to free lance display men. An attractive 
and independent income is possible if you are a live wire. 


WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS! 


Cincinnati Show Case & 


Display Fixture Works 
236-38-40 MAIN STREET CINCINNATI, O. 

















A NEW REVELATION IN COLOR 


A Complete Treatise on the 


SCIENCE OF COLOR 


Its Effects and Application 


A scientific method—mathematically correct and naturally per- 
fect. Will increase the drawing power of your displays by 
pleasing effects of properly balanced colors. 


Get a complete university training in color, condensed to 
practical application. Invaluable to Displaymen and Window 
Trimmers, Architects and Decorators. 


Complete Course of 12 Lessons You Cannot Afford 
to Be Without. 


Postpaid $5.00 
DR. J. E. SIMONS, Colorologist 


567 Glisan Street, Portland, Oregon 
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How to Trim With Crepe Paper 


Although the Built-in Window Is a Design That Is Seldom Seen, 
It Possesses Unequalled Sales Pull 


3y PAUL R. PEARSON 
Pearson Art Trims, Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 


HE built-in window is another crepe paper 
design that is seldom seen, even though its 
artistic values and sales-promoting powers 
are not to be equalled in this division of dis- 

play. A glance at the accompanying photos will in- 
~ stantly prove to you that there is nothing new about 
the handling of the crepe, that the same old methods 
are used in a newer and more appealing manner. There 
is dignity in this scheme that stops people instantly and 
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Above—The completed trim showing the placement of 
fringes around the dummy window panes. Below— 
The display after the posters are set up. 


holds them spellbound until they have seen everything 
you have.on display. 

As I stated above, there is nothing new about this 
window, and you should have no trouble in building a 
display equal to the one shown here at your first at- 
tempt. As you will readily note, the window is com- 
posed of fringes and tubes. The fringes fill in the 
major portion of the background, while the tubes are 
used to complete the windows at each side of the alcove. 
The arched tops of the windows are made of thick 
pieces of cardboard and painted black. This paint job 
can be very nicely done with India ink at no incon- 
venience, because it dries rapidly. 


The first step in trimming this window is to cover 
the solid walls with a primrose or other light-colored 
crepe paper. To do this proceed in the following man- 
ner: Take a roll of paper, fold to find the center, and 
cut in two. You now have two pieces each five feet 
long. Take one of these pieces and wrap the end 
around a stiffener and tack along the ceiling. Allow 
the remaining portion to drop to the floor. Roll in 
another stiffener at the bottom, stretch to the floor, and 
tack. Proceed in this manner until all the solid walls 
have been covered. (By stiffeners is meant some stiff 
substance, such as heavy cardboard or thin strips of 
wood. A piece of wood about nineteen inches long and 
about the stock of a yardstick is ideal.) 

The next step is to make the arched top windows 
against the background. After you have determined 
the size of the window you intend to make, cut out the 
top of heavy cardboard and color it black. Nail this 
piece in place and use crepe paper tubes for the remain- 
ing work. This is done with tubes. Tubes are made 
in the following manner: Slip about an inch of a roll 
of paper out of the package and cut it off. Now, with 
the shiny side of the paper facing the wall, fold the end 
of this one-inch strip down twice in quarter-inch folds. 
Next fold the edges in the same manner. Push a 
tack through the little pad you have made by folding 
and tack this end of the strip at the end of the card- 
board arch you have just finished placing. Now allow 
the remainder of the strip to fall to the floor; cut off 
about a foot and a half short of the apparent length 
needed, fold this bottom end as you did the top, stretch 
to point where window ends, and tack. Proceed in this 
manner until you have completed the two windows. 


After the windows, you are ready to hang the 
twisted fringe which fills in the remaining bare walls. 
Take a roll of paper, fold to find the center, and cut 
in two. Take one of these pieces and bring the bottom 
end up to about three inches from the top. (This three- 
inch margin gives tacking strength and also holds the 
fringe together after it is cut.) Fold and refold what 
remains until convenient to cut through with one stroke 
of the shears. Now make cuts about half an inch wide 
all the way across the width of the roll. After this has 
been done take each set of strands separately in the 
thumbs and index fingers and twist. If you desire an 
added effect to your fringe, give each set of strands two 
twists instead of one. After this is done tack it up 
against the back of the store window. Proceed as 


above until all the walls have been covered. After this 
is done cut out the openings where your built-in win- 
dows appear. Be careful when doing this cutting that 
you do not make the strands too short over the arches. 
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if you will refer to the photos you will note that I have 
cut out some of the fringe at the side of the window. 
‘To do this leave four strands at the edge to start with, 
then cut out the next four, leave the next four and 
alternate so on over the whole side areas. ‘This will 
relieve the solid weight that otherwise will be evident 
in leaving it as first placed. 

When the fringe has all been placed, prepare your 
valance. This is most easily prepared as follows: Slip 
about four inches of a roll of crepe out of the package 
and cut the end round. Take this cut end in your 
thumbs and index fingers and stretch slightly to form a 
ruffed edge. Tack this up around the top of your 
window. 

Next make your display stands and advertising 
cards and put them in place. After that lay the crepe 
paper on the floor with a two-inch border at the front, 
sides and back and your window is complete. 

Figure 2 shows the window after display material 
and merchandise have been placed. I have added a light 
sprinkling of confetti over the finished work, which 
adds greatly to the appearance of everything. Confetti 
is made by cutting up pieces of crepe paper in small 
bits and shaking well in a box. 





AWARDS IN THE CUTAWL CONTEST 

The committee of judges appointed by the International 
Association of Display Men from their membership at the 
convention at the Stevens Hotel, this week, awarded the 
prizes in the convention Cutawl contest as follows: 

First prize, $75, group of two photos by J. A. Poteet, of 
Dallas, Texas; second prize, $60, group of eight photos by 
L. D. Eckenrode, display manager for the Detroit Edison 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; third prize, $40, group of seven 
photos by Bruce Phenix, display manager of Perkins Bros. 
Company, Paris, Texas; fourth prize, $30, group of four 
photos by John Earl, 59 Gt. George Street, Liverpool, Eng- 
land; fifth prize, $25, photo submitted by M. H. Luber, dis- 
play manager for the Killian Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
sixth prize, $20, photo submitted by H. Wilbur Denius, dis- 
play manager for L. L. Stearns & Company, Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. 

The committee also felt there were several of such marked 
excellence that they should be given honorable mention. 
Those incuded: Display by C. S. Clary, display manager for 
LaSalle & Koch Company, Toledo, Ohio; group of six photos 
submitted by A. Roeder, display manager for Wm. H. Block 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; group of five photos submitted 
by R. A. Lewis, display manager for Miller & Rhoads, Rich- 
mond, Va.; group of two photos submitted by Rudolph Co- 
loma, display manager for Sasso Department Store, Hazleton, 
Pa.; group of four photos submitted by Thos. J. Heaslip, dis- 
play manager for McWhirter’s, The Valley, Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. 





ESTERBROOK SHOW CARD CONTEST 
Prize winners in the recent Drawlet Pen contest at the 
late I. A. D. M. convention in Chicago have just been an- 
nounced, and are as follows: First prize, $30.00, B. W. Hol- 
land, 445 Michigan Street, Pittsburgh, Pa.; second prize, 
£25.00, Russell Behmer, Newman Mercantile Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; third prize, $20.00, L. E. Summerton, Wm. H. 
Block & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; fourth prize, $15.00, John F. 
Kiedaisch, 89 E. Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn.; fifth prize, 
£10.00 Mat Markusich, The Fair, San Antonio, Texas. 
Thirty-two artists entered the contest, many of them sub- 
mitting several cards. The Drawlet Pen contest is many years 
old, and each year sees increasing interest in the improved 
drawing and lettering pens which feature it. The Esterbrook 
Pen Co., makers of Drawlet Pens, announced that a similar 
contest will be staged at the I. A. D. M. conference in 1930 
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Palmenberg Announces Slash in Prices 


Greater Produgtion Facilities Enable Firm to Make 
Liberal Reduction 


A’ approximate reduction of 15 per cent on all models of 
their latest Papier Mache Composition Mannequins has 
just been announced by J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons, Inc. This 
reduction is the result of improved production facilities and 
a new policy of volume production recently inaugurated. 
These mannequins, among which are a number of new and 
unusually attractive models, are made according to the usual 
standard of quality rigidly maintained by the Palmenberg 
organ‘zation. In fact, through the improvemenés recently 





ci mn eines isi ga cali 
One of a series of new Palmenberg mannequins. 
worked out in their manufacture, a better grade of con- 
struction and finish has been perfected than ever attained 
before. 

The finish, which is of a particularly velvety flesh-like 
texture, has been called “Velvetex” and is extremely attrac- 
tive for the display of the new backless styles. This finish 
is applied in a delicate neutral shade, affording an effective 
foil for any type of garment. It can also be supplied at no 
extra cost in the new sun-tan shade, so much in vogue. It 
is washable, heat and sun resisting, does not crack or chip, 
and is unusually strong. 

Another feature is a new attachment at the bust whereby 
the head of the mannequin can be securely fastened to the 
figure, making it possible to move the entire mannequin or 
figure without danger of the head becoming loose. 

An attractive variety of standing and sitting models are 
included in this line. They are modern in treatment of the 
head and features. 
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Linking Up the Display Media 


How a Sale of Towels Was Strengthened by Strong Interior Trims 
That Supported the Buying Urge Created by Special Windows 


July, 1929 


3y WALTER K. McGEE 
Display Manager, L. H. Field Co., Jackson, Mich. 


HEN we put on a big 
towel promotion re- 
cently we made it a 
point to carry the in- 
terest aroused by our windows 
right on into the interior by 
means of a special trim. The 
aisle in the towel section was 
spanned with rods, repeated at 
every cross aisle,and over these 
we hung drapes of towels. 
Towels! Everywhere the spec- 
tators looked were towels. They 
may not have intended to buy 
towels when they came in, but 
it is nine chances to one that 
they bought a few before they 
left the store. Such is the product of dominating dis- 
play. 

We began the campaign, as far as publicity at the 
point of ‘purchase was concerned, with a window that 
presented the featured goods in a decidedly modern 
manner. First, a window, with a modern background 
set-piece of exterior design, was trimmed entirely with 
towels, toweling and wash cloths, bath mats and soap. 
Green grass mats gave a decided but pleasing contrast 
to the merchandise, and, further, carried the idea of 
an outdoor setting. The bath mats and bundles of 
towels formed a wall, while folded dish towels made a 
hit-and-miss walk of the flagstone type across the 
“grass.” Two palm trees were used with small towels 


Twenty-foot arches spanning the linen and towel department were draped with 


fancy Turkish towels. 


Towels, formed into walls, walks and palm trees, patterned an outdoor setting 
and proved interest provoking. 


for leaves and round colored soap to simulate cocoanuts. 
Much attention was gained by this display, which told 
reviewers that our annual sale of towels was in 
progress. 

‘The interior display for this event consisted of five 
large twenty-foot arches, hung from the ceiling over 
the linen and towel aisle, which were covered with 
fancy-colored Turkish towels and face cloths, making a 
very attractive showing. All tables and counters were 
well stocked with towels at various prices. Towels of 
every description, as well as toweling by the yard, were 
sold during the sale, which lasted one week. Customers 
were advised to put in a year’s supply, and many took 
advantage of the opportunity. Small printed cards 

were distributed to all the sales- 
people on the main floor; each 
_card bore the number of the 
sales person, who in turn gave 
it to a customer. The cards 
were invitations to visit the 
towel department and see the 
newest in towels. The saies- 
person having the greatest num- 
ber of these tickets in the box 
at the end of the sale received 
a cash prize, while the other 
contenders were awarded second 
and third prizes. This one fea- 
ture in itself created a lot of 
interest, and helped very much 
to make our annual sale of 
towels a success. 

It was a demonstration of 
the value lying in close tie-ups 
between window and _ interior 
trims. 
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Display Genius Does Wonders 
With a New Medium-- 


e&NETALLICS 


HE ingenuity, skill and artistry of display crafts- 

men was never better exemplified than in the cur- 

rent use of metals in the design and production of 

window display decorations. Although the use of 
metals for architectural and home decoration is centuries old, 
there were many limitations in their wide use for window 
treatments because of certain handicaps, among which may 
be numbered the following: Excessive cost, difficult fabrica- 
tion and cumbersome weight. It must be remembered that 
the life of window display units is comparatively short, so 
that the unfavorable conditions mentioned above exercised a 
deterring influence on the gen- 
eral use of metals in the win- 
dow display field. 

During the past several years, 
nevertheless, wrought iron and 
bronze for window display fix- 
tures became very much in 
use; in fact, to such a large 
extent that the alert display- 
man began to seek for mediums 
that would per- 
mit of the pro- 
duction of back- 
grounds, set- 
tings and units 
that would be 
in tune with the 
new vogue for 
metals. Then, 
again, the in- 
troduction of 
modernism, ac- 
centuated the 
need for a me- 
tallic medium 
that would meet 
display require- 
ments. Some 
leading display- 
men began ex- 
perimenting 
with the use 
of the available 
sheet metals, 
such as_ steel 
and brass sheet- 
ing, but these 
could not ade- 
quately meet 
window display 
requirements 
for one reason 
or another. 

Happily, how- 
| ever, a line of 
metallic sheets 
was discovered 
that at once 
met the needs 
of display de- 
signers and ar- 
tisans. It has 
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Above—A beautiful screen and displayer of Nickeloia 
and Copperoid with Papaloid finish. Below—A sugges- 
tion of the possibilities of use for show room fashjon 
display with living models. Metallic setting is of Nickel- 
oid, Brassoid and Copperoid ; model, Miss Martha Ann 
O’Friel ; arrangement by Frank Merville, Joseph Horne 
Co., Pittsburgh. Both units are from the H. H. Setferth 
Studios, Pittsburgh, Pa., produced under the direction 
of J. Waring Carpenter, designer. 





opened up and brought to realization the hopes and visions 
of display craftsmen who could now proceed with the pro- 
duction of window display units, the like of which could 
never previously be produced at reasonable cost of material 
and workmanship, if at all possible. 

The new metallic medium that won such instant recog- 
nition in the display field comes in four finishes and _ is 
known as Nickeloid, Brassoid, Chromaloid and Copperoid. 
It is easily handled and fabricated by the usual sheet metal 
processes. The standard sheets are seven by three feet, large 
enough to meet most display requirements. Already there has 
been a wide application of these new metallics to display 
work by the leading display manufacturers and studios and 
by displaymen themselves. These metallics have highly 
polished surfaces and can hardly be detected from the orig- 
inal pure metals after fabrication. The appearance of the 
finished units is equally as elegant as the actual metals. 

Herewith are shown units made from the new metallics 
by The Adler-Jones Company, Chicago, and the Seiferth 
Studios, Pittsburgh. Although these two concerns are pioneers 
in their use, other studios and leading displaymen are using 
the metallics with wonderful results and every day new effects 
and units are being created. 





At Left—Group of metallic settings of Chromaloid ana 

a reproduction of a beautiful corrugated background 

of the same material. Produced by the studios of the 
Adler-Jones Co., Chicago. 
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e pro- a H “The Cutawl plays an important part 

Id in the modern window display de- 
cou partment, We use a composition board 


aterial as the base of all display work. The 
Cutawl makes possible such effects as 


odd-shaped backgrounds and panels, 

B1 IS DOING FOR OTHERS |!)220/25 20% 
é ments that all tend to make a dis- 

ind is play different from the usual methods. 
ae IT CAN ALSO DO FOR YOU! | ":255 2252055 
® advertising is still in its infancy, 




















metal many definite ideas have been con- 
# : structed, and concrete rolicies carried 
large Signmakers and Displaymen all over out and found to be successful. Dis- 
re has the country are making attractive signs wae. 6 ~_ - ig built ae 
: ; : . : an ‘idea.’ ‘Sell this idea’ or ‘result’ 
isplay and displays that would be impossible to is the slogan of most utility com- 
s and crea‘e in the old-fashioned way. pany display departments. The Cut- 
highly awl makes possible the actual con- 
‘ - ‘ ti f displays that will ac- 
pee Everyone realizes the value of attention- pia ———— 
sf the getting displays. No other tool can bring _ STUART BRATESMAN 
out ideas of displays as easily and as PROVIDENCE GAS COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 





perfectly as the Cutawl. 
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Whether you use wallboard, cardboard, muslin, felt, paper or leather—this elec- 
trically driven machine will quickly and accurately cut the designs you wish to 
follow, or the ones you originate. Take advantage of our liberal 10-day Trial 
offer—use the Cutawl on some of your regular work—or something difficult— 
and you'll be amazed at the results and time you save. 





Write today for our interesting catalog showing work done. 


For cutting sebenris, panels, floor blocks, 
jasen, Rover designs, mameasin cats, LE INTERNATIONAL REGISTER CO 


ound etc., the Cutawl has no equal. It is port- 


1 and 





Shia; compact and. powuetul: 13 South Throop Street Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
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MASTER - STROKE BRUSHES 
“SAVE EXTRA STROKES” 


Pure Red Sable 


SHOW CARD—COPPER FERRULES 
EVERYBODY LIKES THEM 


If you want a set of brushes for card writing, here’s the biggest 
value, quality and price considered, that has ever been offered. 


Style 62-DX 


This brush is not an experi- 
ment—it has “made good” and 
I urge you to order a set. If 
you do and you don’t like them, 
Y’lr Return Your Money Just as 
_ Cheerfully as I Accepted It. 


Complete Set as 
Pictured, Prepaid 


$3.10 








No.6 No. 8 No.10 No. 12 No. 14 
ee. .30 4 56 76 t20 
i DORON 6 esa 85 1.14 1.57 2.14 3.42 
% Dozen.......... 1.62 2.16 2.97 405 6.48 
One Dozen........ 3.06 4.63 6.61 7.65 12.24 


Card Berd at MILL PRICES 

PERFECT QUALITY WHITE 

ply 22x28—Coated 2 Sides 
EXTRA SPECIAL ! 


50 sheets, $3.05—100 sheets, $6.10 
250 sheet case for only $15.00 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD 





Ask for 
Catalog 
No. 28 
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Factors of the Display Budget 
(Continued from page 28) 
country would identically measure up to all their stand- 
ards. I am of firm opinion, therefore, that the totai 
amount should be an arbitrary figure, based upon— 

1. The class of merchandise and the store policy. 

. The seasonal sales promotion calendar. 

. The window circulation. 

The area of window display space. 

. Competitors” windows. 

. The type and condition of the store front. 

. The store interior (condition and physical layout). 

“Control” is a word seldom heard in the display 
manager’s office. The fact is, it is as scarce as the dis- 
play budget, which as has been previously stated is to 
be found in only about 26 per cent of the country’s 
representative department stores. The display budget 
cannot stay sold for very long if we are not kept in- 
formed by facts which budget control, in one form or 
another, should furnish. 

The plan of budget control most generally used pro- 
vides for a fine classification of the various items of 
expense involved in the function, such as 

1. Salaries. 

2. Overtime. 

3. Supplies and decorations. 

4+. Depreciation (on fixtures, permanent backgrounds, 

and other equipment having a life of five years or 
more and which may be inventoried as assets). 

5. Repairing (wax figures and fixtures). 

6. Construction (and other shop charges). 

7. Window and stock room rent (including lighting and 
maintenance). 

8. All other expense which includes 


a. Markdowns, on merchandise damaged by display. 
b. Pressing room charges. 

c. Publications. 

d. Traveling expense. 

e. Contingent fund. 


The classification of each of these items by months 
simplifies the frequent check-up of expense and quickly 
reveals irregular conditions. 

If the sign shop, or any other function, comes under 
you jurisdiction, a similar plan of budget control may 
be applied. 

I believe that the majority of well regulated stores 
make a charge to selling departments for window space 

Direct charge-off of display expenses offers these 
advantages : ; 

1. It creates a window consciousness among buyers and 
merchandise executives which makes for more intel- 
ligent space requisitioning. An article or service 
which is free is never regarded with the degree of 
respect accorded one which necessi:ates a sacrifice 
of some kind. 

2. Weekly, bi-weekly or monthly display charges ap- 
pearing on all regular gross and net profit reports 
to selling departments, contribute toward giving 
cach department a more accurate picture of selling 
costs. 

After experimenting with several methods of charg- 
ing off display expense and after investigating the prac- 
ticability of many others, we have established a dollar 
and cents rate per window which is based on two fun- 
damentals : 

1. The comparative importance of the individual win- 

dow. 

2. The actual cost of the window space. 


Eighty per cent of the total display budget (window 
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rent excepted) is distributed among all windows ac- 
cording to their relative importance to the front. This 
method of distribution is used because more money is 
spent in decoratives and time on the windows having 
greatest circulation. 

Totalling these two amounts gives us what we be- 
lieve to be a fair valuation for each window unit in dol- 
lars and cents. The remaining 20 per cent of the dis- 
play budget represents our interior display appropria- 
tion. This amount is charged to departments by the 
“job” on a cost plus basis. Cards, showing the time 
and material used, are turned in by the displaymen for 
show case trimming, ledge trims or any other display 
service rendered. Ten per cent is added for delays and 
incidentals. 

No attempt is made to show a profit for display 
operations. 

Chain store display managers may be interested to 
know that the display departments and budgets of 
our three stores are centralized as one. The display 
costs of the individual store are determined by the 
charge to selling departments. This plan may or may 
no be practical for chain department stores operating 
in various cities, but if it is, a great amount of detail 
may be eliminated by its employment. 


Red---The Fastest Color Vibration 
(Continued from page 32) 
was led to believe that the influence of the red ray, to 
the exclusion of all other light vibrations, would pre- 
vent pitting in cases of smallpox. A room was- fitted 
up with red walls and ceiling, red gelatine was attached 
to the window glass and the electrical fixtures were 





equipped with red globes. But the result was a failure, 


due to the fact that the action or force of the red vi- 
bration, acting upon the nerves and mentality of the 
patients, made them ugly and quarrelsome and they 
started to fight among themselves and quarreled with 
the nurses. The nurses were at war with the doctors 
and the doctor himself became so unnerved by the influ- 
ence of this color, that he discontinued the experiment 
before the efficacy of the treatment could be deter- 
mined. He stated, he believed, it was far better for 
the sufferer to endure a few smallpox pits and be at 
liberty than to be incarcerated in an institution for the 
mentally deficient for the balance of his days. As the 
result of the experiment, it would indicate that lovers 
of this color are usually fiery and “quick on the trigger” 
when it comes to snappy retorts and cutting insinuations 
and usually are miserable half of the time, through 
being sorry for things that an unbridled temper per- 
mitted them to say. 

Walter Sargent, in his “Enjoyment and Use of 
Color,” remarks that “even where it is not a favorite 
color, red appears to produce a more poignant effect 
than any other hue. Scarlet has often been likened to 
the notes of a trumpet. On acount of its strong emo- 
tional appeal, it is among the first colors to be noticed 
and used for description.”” And Bliss Carmen says: 
“The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry of 
bugles going by.” 

Knowing the characteristics and effects of this 

(Continued on page 73) 
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A Show Card Writer Can Always 

Be Improving His Work by Ob- 

serving the Work of Others and 

Making His Own Work Better 

Than Any Seen, Writes Roy W. 

Swanson in the 134-Page July 
Issue of 


SIGNS 


OF THE TIMES 


THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Contents for July : 


Notes on Show Card Studio Experiences, by Roy 
W. Swanson; The “Cubist Bold” Show Card Alpha- 
bet, by H. C. Martin; Artistic Transparent Posters 
for the Theatre, by Duke Wellington; Give Employer 
What He Wants in Posters, by Charles R. Pecin; 
Poster Effects for Power, by Coleman McCampbell; 
Putting Punch Into Posters, by Stanton B. Buck- 
hout; Anne Strong Paints Posters; Sign News from 
London, by Edward N. Goldsman; How They Ad- 
vertise Sign Advertising; Twenty Years Ago in 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES; Metal Signs—Gleaming 
Metal Always Appeals, by Claude Steinau; Jack 
Sneed’s Lady Bambino, by H. F. Voorhees; Louis- 
ville Ready for Associated Sign Contractors’ Con- 
vention; Clean-Cut Signs With Lacquer, by L. P. 
Roby; Profitable Market in Novel Sign Field, by 
Florence Hinchman; Progressive Signicians—Will 
R. McDowell; Pacific Sign Contractors Hold Second 
Quarterly Conference ; Commercial Comment ; Ques- 
tions and Answers; Hi-Lites in the Domain of Sign 
Advertising; Lacquer in Step with the Times, by 
C. E. Miller. 





Subscribe Now and Keep in Touch With 
What’s Doing in Your Industry 


$3.00 Per Year 
30c Per Single Copy 





SIGNS OF THE TIMES 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Publishers of the New Martin Book 
“1,000 PRACTICAL SHOW CARD LAYOUTS” 
$5.00 per Copy, Postpaid 
$7.00 With a Year’s Subscription 
($7.50 in Canada and Foreign Countries) 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER BLANK 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES, Cincinnati, O. July, 1929 


Enclosed find $3.00, for which send me SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES for one year. ($3.50 in Canada.) 
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Who They Are and What They Say 





N introduction into display 
work when the policy of 
big department stores was 
to trim by night, concluding 

installations at three or four o'clock 
in the morning, was the lot of J. L. 
Dexter, now display manager for the 
firm of J. M. Hartley & Son Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. Buffalo was the 
city where he first essayed entry into 
this type of work, and it was not full- 
fledged display, either. He made his 
début as a card writer for the 
Sweeney Company, organized imme- 
diately after the Hengerer Company 
moved into their new store farther 
up Main Street. 

“Tt was then’ the policy of this 
store to hold frequent store-wide 
sales,” he says, in recounting his ex- 
periences. “Practically every display 
was marked with ‘sale signs,’ whether 
they were special or otherwise. This 
involved the making, every two weeks, of over a thou- 
sand cards, in sizes from one-sixteenth to full sheets. 
During my three years with this store we had four 
different displaymen (they were window trimmers 
then). Two of these men were willing to ‘help the 
other fellow’ by allowing him to work with them in the 
display windows, while the other two declined with 
thanks. Practically all our window trimming was done 
at night, and would often end at three or four o'clock 
in the morning. 

“When I arrived on the scene there was no head to 
the display department, their men having quit, but just 
a few days after J. O. Buckwalter, long with England 
Brothers, Pittsfield, Mass., arrived. Mr. Buckwalter 
didn’t like the place, however, and didn’t stay long. 
The next man was a Mr. Miller,—can’t recall his first 
name. Mr. Miller was a prince of a fellow and liked 
to have us help him in the show window. I worked 
many evenings, getting paid for this work. Mr. Miller 
was succeeded by a man by the name of Shearn, coming 
back to Buffalo after having been employed down near 
New York City. Shearn was succeeded by John Wolf- 
grubber, now display manager with Adam, Meldrum & 
Anderson, in Buffalo. 

“This store had huge windows and we used to fill 
them to the limit. I recall a shirt display we put in one 
night. The manager of the men’s furnishings came 
and stuck his head in the window and said: ‘Fill her up, 
boys; I would rather have all the shirts in the window 
and sell out of it than to skimp the display.’ We placed 





This biographical sketch of Mr. Dexter is the fifty-fourth of a 
series now in process of publication. 








J. L. DEXTER 
Display Manager, Hartley’s 
Fairmont, W. Va. 





















four full-sized card signs in that 
window. We didn’t always do this, 
but we had some very artistic dis- 
plays. My workroom was on the 
fifth floor at the front of the store, 
where I could look down on Main 
Street, and, in summer, when the 
windows were up, hear the music ( °) 
in the penny arcades and the first 
moving picture places. On one sie 
of me there was a photograph studio, 
on the other the stove shop and a 
man who would grievously abuse an 
old man who was a cracker-jack sales- 
man and sold so many stoves for the 
stove man to install. 

“Well, my vacation period ar- 
rived and the management had made 
no arrangements for a man to take 
my place. So I hied myself down to 
a large sign place on Broadway and 
the manager said: ‘Yes, sure, we have 
a man who isn’t busy; I'll send him 
up Monday morning.’ This man might have been a 
good sign painter, but he was not up to this card- 
writing job. A floor man who had come down from 
the Hens-Kelly store knew of a card man who had lost 
his job. When I returned from my vacation in Chi- 
cago this man was there, and said he had been prom- 
ised a permanent place. Rather than make a fuss about 
it, I left the fellow in peace, and, later on, went to 
Chicago. My first employment there was with the 
Siegel-Cooper Company during the holidays. In fact, 
it was while I was there that I landed a place in a one- 
man store on a prominent corner two miles west of 
State Street. , 

“The proprietor of this store allowed me every Fri- 
day forenoon to go down town to look around, and I 
appreciated that. Besides keeping four windows in 
trim, I had charge of men’s furnishings and of the 
store when the manager was absent. Occasionally he 
would take me out to Wheaton with him to play golf. 
The first game we played I very nearly trimmed him. 
Beginner’s luck! I lived near a friend over on the 
South Side—took me approximately thirty-five minutes 
on the street cars—and we kept the store open until 
nine o’clock Mondays and Thursdays and until ten on 
Saturdays. After about three years I tired of this 
and answered an ad in the Tribune, and, probably be- 
cause I was in a big city, I landed a job in a new store 
in Dunkirk, N. Y. Well, business got bad there—loco- 
motive works strike or something—and the firm thought 
they couldn’t pay me what I was getting, so it was up 
to me to rove. I put in one summer with the May 
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Company in Cleveland, replacing a man who was taking 
an extended vacation. From Cleveland I landed in Con- 
neilsville, Pa., going to work for the Kobackers, who 
are now operating eight stores in Buffalo, Toledo, 
Columbus and Portsmouth. We had a pretty good 
store and a good “crew,” and I liked it there. I. E. 
Ogg, now with Moore’s, in Sharon, was at the Wright- 
Metzler store and came and called on me immediately 
after I had got settled in the new job. This experience 
gave me the background to land a “combination” job in 
Fairmont, where I have been for fifteen years. 

“Merely placing merchandise in a show window 
does not appeal to me. Our policy has been to promote 
certain sections of the store as a whole, impressing 
these sections or departments on the community one at 
atime. The present-day trend of promoting a fashion 
is even better, and gives the displayman greater oppor- 
tunities, but requires fashion knowledge and greater 
attention to details. The successful display manager is 
ever keen to introduce new ideas and modern methods, 
to plan and carry them through with enthusiasm and 
showmanship, and he appreciates the excellently con- 
ceived and prepared and timely articles published in 
every issue of the DISPLAY WORLD.” 


Where's the Art in “Art Moderne’’? 


(Continued from page 47) 

balanced hyperbolas, pentagons and tetragons look as 
graceful as the pretty scrolls, panels and paintings of 
yesterday? Personally, they leave me flat, cold, dis- 
satisfied. I feel like the man at the theatre where all 
is blasé and uninteresting in the first act of the play, 
and he is hoping that sooner or later something will 
change and relieve his boredom. 





And the flowers and decoratives have joined the - 


jazz hounds of the “art moderne.” Look through your 
catalogues from some of these manufacturers and you 
will find that the flowers have become crossed with 
miniature mirrors or little windmills, Dutch and other- 
wise. The foliage of the rose has been grafted into 
the leaves of corn, the pansy has been blended into a 
sunflower with tacks, pieces of glass and nails strewn 
all over it, and the vases and urns in which it is placed 
are splashed with lightning streaks of every hue and 
color of the rainbow, but not so pleasingly blended. 

And the lettering of the cards? I used to do better 
when I first began to make show cards. With a long- 
handled brush, a marking pot, my tongue sticking 
out following every movement of the fingers, I’d make 
the same atrocities and tear them up in disgust. 


AM not criticising—I am not complaining. [ am 

merely expressing the opinion of many of our pro- 
fession. We are all a good deal like those fellows who 
attend grand opera with their wives and friends who 
go in for such amusement. They applaud and smile 
sophistically as they converse on the different numbers 
and the artists rendering them. 
themselves that they are enjoying this kind of amuse- 
ment, when deep down in their hearts they are bored, 
aid happy when the final curtain falls. In much the 
same way were the days of the globe artichoke’s vogue, 
when people pretended that they enjoyed this edible, 
when they would ten times rather have poured pepper 


They try to “kid”, 
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sauce on collards, cabbage or turnip greens and eaten 
it with a big gob of fat bull pork boiled among its 
leaves. This comparison is hardly analogous to the 
contrasts of naturalism and modernism, but it illus- 
trates the attitude of many displaymen, as evidenced 
by some of the “rotten” executions that we see. 

“Art moderne” may appeal to those of the larger 
cities, where it takes all kinds of folks to make the 
world, but in the smaller tities and towns it will take a 
long time to “soak in.” I do not disparage the intelli- 
gence of the “small towner,” but I find that they appre- 
ciate simplicity and the human interest touch, which, 
after all ,is the real foundation of show window adver- 
tising. 

But, as before stated, I’m open to conviction. I’m 
like the old Connecticut “Down Easter”—“I want tew 
know.” 


A Feature of the Chicago Show 
“Futura” Display Units Quick to Win Favor for 
Ready Adaptability 

NE of the interesting exhibits of the Chicago Show was 
that of The Schoepfel Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, makers of 
Futura Display Units. The standard Futura set consists of 




















One of the schemes possible with “Futura” sets. 
50 pieces which are capable of being arranged in thousands of 
different artistic and practical displays for windows, show 
case interiors, counters and back-counters. Futura Display 
Units, as the name Futura implies, are excellent examples of 
the best taste in the new art. These units are interchangeable 
having one surface in metallic gold and one surface in metal- 
lic silver, both in moire effect. Eye-relief and contrast is ob- 
tained by smaller pieces, minor surfaces and futuristic designs 
in solid black. 

Futura Display Units are practical for all sizes of displays 
from the smallest to the largest. Built of heavy board and 
reinforced, they will sustain more weight than they will ever 
be called upon to bear. Individual units measure up to 30” 
high by 24” wide. Surfaces for the display of wares are 6” 
wide. Particular care is given to packing for shipment, each 
unit being wrapped in cotton wadding and separately sealed in 
Kraft paper. All units are packed in a heavy fibre shipping 
container of special construction. 


CONNER JOINS SEIFERTH STAFF 
A. C. Conner, for the past several years with Modern Art 
Studios, Chicago, has accepted a position as production man- 
ager with The Seiferth Studios, Pittsburgh, Pa., designers 
and manufacturers of window display decorations. This con- 
cern has specialized in distinctive window settings and acces- 
sories in tune with the new vogue of modernism. 
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Stendal Store Reflects Modernity 


Minneapolis Institution Blossoms Out in Raiment of Polished Woods, 
Wrought Iron and Mirrored Columns—lIllumination Is Exemplary 


HE new shoe house of C. M. Stendal, at Min- 
neapolis, reflects in fulsome measure the 
compelling change which has overtaken the 
footwear establishment in the last few vears. 

From a dull, drab, box-like affair, with a few benches 
and stools, it has evolved into a magnificent gallery of 
mirrored columns and lighted cases, with display win- 
dows rivaling the most pretentious of the department 
stores. 

This is a process that is outspokenly exemplified in 
the new Stendal shop, and, as its requisite, spreads over 


A view of the hosiery department showing its 
illuminated wall cases. 

into other departments, where hosiery, millinery and 
costume accessories are sold. 
_ When the spectator enters the shop at 1001 Nicollet 
Avenue he passes through an arcade of display win- 
dows that instantly kindles admiration. Their richness 
is produced by genuine walnut backgrounds and trim- 
mings which panel the back walls at all points except 
where it was deemed advisable to introduce a glass panel 
affording light to the store interior as well as a partial 
view of the displays. These panels are all interchange- 
able; that is, there is walnut on one side and caenstone 
on the other. They are fastened in with small buttons 
so that they can be taken out on short notice and re- 
placed just as readily. 

The valances are of walnut, thirty inches in breadth, 
and are hand carved. The fixtures are of wrought iron 
with black vitrolite tops. They are of the hammered 


The entrance arcade with wood-valanced windows 
and columnar niches. 


silver type rubbed with black. Into the corner pillars 
niches have been cut so that the pedestrian is able to 
get a hurried glimpse of fashionable jewelry. 


The fitting section and mezzanine. Note lighted cases 
and grilled stair railings. 


The store itself rivals the windows in artistic 
arrangement. The floors are covered with taupe car- 
pets with borders of ebony an inch and a half wide. 
Aisle columns are housed in mirror sheathings or beat 
cabinets well lighted from within. Wall cases are all of 
walnut and use glass shelving. 
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= AS MODERN 
ccf i] AS THE MERCHANDISE 
OF TODAY 


Colorful—sturdy—attractive—a modern 

setting in which to display your mer- 

chandise to the thousands of passing 

shoppers whose buying habits are 
distinctly modern. 
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Displaydom’s Episodes | 


ORMICA, a sheet material made in a varied number of 
novel and attractive colors and patterns, has many advan- 
tages for use in window display work. There are two marble 


Examples of the patterns available in Formica. 


finishes, five- wood finishes, jet black, six solid colors, and 
three art moderne patterns. Its adaptability for decorative 
units is due to the novelty of the colors and the fact that 
the materjal is flat and rigid and can be readily cut into 
unusual shapes. Formica was shown in a number of exhibits 
at the Chicago convention the week of June 17. 

The material is remarkable for its high gloss and depth 
of color. The gloss surface is practically equal to that of a 
mirror, and, in combination with the depth of color, it pro- 
vides an attractive material of an appearance distinctly dif- 
ferent from anything that has been available before. Among 
its window display uses are table tops, panels and plaques, 
flooring, basing for walls, store front bulkheads and back- 
grounds. It is manufactured by the Formica Insulation Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


4 pode an interesting departure in mannequin design was 
to be seen at the exhibit of Schenker Figures, Inc., New 
York, at the recent I. A. D. M. convention. This was a line of 
“Sub-Deb” models, and won the admiration of visiting display- 
men because of its beauty of line and finish. But, most im- 
portant of all, they fill the gap that has always existed between 
the figures of children and the standard mannequins. In 
ready-to-wear merchandising the volume of junior-miss sizes 
has grown by leaps and bounds, and the proper promotion of 
this type of merchandise cannot be successfully done without 
miannequins that are especially designed to properly display 
the junior-miss. garments. The new line of junior-miss 


A tribute to 
Reg Robbins and 
Jim Kelley, 
aviation 
enduraance 
champions. 


figures, the first of their kind, are just as pleasing, if not more 
so, than the other attractive figures which Schenker has 
always produced. They can be secured in any of the nine 
standatd Schenker finishes, which means a wide choice to 
meet the needs of most retailers. The addition of the junior- 
miss models makes the Schenker line of mannequins one oi 
the most complete in the display industry. 


> because I love my business and get so much daily 

enjoyment out of it,” is the answer James A. Hewes gave 
to hundreds of retailer friends on his recent twelve weeks’ 
trip to the coast and back, in answer to their question, “Why 
have you stuck so closely to your business.” This is the first 
long, real pleasure vacation that Mr. Hewes has taken in 
forty years. 

A warm welcome awaited Mr. Hewes at every stop he 
made, for retailers, buyers and salesmen who had learned 
to love Mr. Hewes’ jovial and friendly personality at the 
home office in Boston, were glad to reciprocate and extend 
courtesies to their guest out on the field. 

As a typical example, Robbins on the Corner, Inc., Colo- 
rado Springs, heard that Mr. Hewes was to visit Colorado 
Springs. Imagine Mr. Hewes’ delight upon touring the stores 
to feast his eyes on the splendid Spur Tie window display 
which this alert merchant arranged under the able direction 
of F. V. (Jack) Bowlus, director of window and store dis- 
plays. Excellent taste and simplicity characterize this com- 
plete Spur window containing, in addition to a generous dis- 
play of newest Spur tie patterns in “Butterfly,” “Newpoint” 
and “Longpoint,” shades for business, sports wear and formal 
dress, the new Spur suspender hits in “Jolly Roger,’ “Hi- 
Flier,” “Birdie” and “Peruvian Duck” patterns, also Spur 
four-in-hands and Spur belt novelties. Dealers in other 
cities, knowing of Mr. Hewes’ arrival, honored him in many 
ways and hope that he will repeat his visit soon. 


OMMEMORATING the successful endurance flight ot 
Reg Robbins and Jim Kelley, Display Manager B. E. 

Chester instalied a display at the Monnig Dry Goods Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Texas, on May 25, the exact minute that 
the record was broken. 

The background was of blue with huge gold letters cut 
out and arranged in an arc on background proclaiming, 
“THEY DID IT.” Gold star and miniature airplanes spotted 
the background. In the center foreground was a pedestal 
with a propeller supporting a statue, depicting the people of 
Ft. Worth, holding an exact three-foot replica of the plane 
“Ft. Worth.” On either side of pedestal cut flowers and 
ferns were displayed, and on the foot gold relief letters stated 
“Ft. Worth Is Proud of You.” 

On each side of the center display pictures of pilots of 
the endurance and refueling plane were shown with their 
wives. In the center background was a huge placard giving 
the major details of the flight. Side backgrounds were of 
modernistic corrugated metal hung with flowers. 


B. E. Chester, 
Monnig’s, 

Ft. Worth, 
rushed it in the 
moment they 
eclipsed record. 
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HE first of the monthly prizes, a gentleman’s solid gold 

wrist watch, for the best floral window display in June, 
was awarded to M. H. Luber, of the Killian Company, Cedar, 
Rapids, Iowa, by the Botanical Decorating Company. 

The setting is in two-tone stone, green with a buff back- 
ground. Walls are tinted in rose, lake and yellow ruscus, 
green, foliage, light green ivy,-flower decorations pink and 
yellow. Basket in green, tinted with purple and silver. 
Flowers white, yellow and lavender. Garland is made of 
small pink roses. 

The July contest is now in progress. It is open to all. 
Send. in your photograph. No conditions or restrictions, ex- 
cept that the display must be seasonal and should emphasize 
how much flowers add to the effectiveness and beauty of a 
display, regardless. of style. Address Window Contest Dept., 
The Botanical Decorating Co., 319 W. Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





I. A. D. M. Contest Winners 


(Continued from page 20) 


CLASS 9—Furs 
First—F. O. E. Heales, Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Second—J. T. Erskine, Davidson Bros., Sioux Ci y, Iowa. 
Third—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Honorable Mention—H. Garfinkel, Harzfeld's, Kansas 
/ Cty, Missouri. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


The bridal display which won the Botanical Decorating Company's first monthly prise for M. H. Luber, 
The Killian Co , Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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CLASS 10—Table Linens 

First—W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Second—Jos. Apelinsky, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

Third—J. E. Hopkins. George A. Gray Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Honorable Mention—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

CLASS 11—Infants’ and Tots’ Wear 
First—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Second—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 
Third—Frank Hoover, Montgomery Ward Co., Chicago. 
Honorable Mention—Edw. Munn, Davison-Paxon Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

CLASS 12—Lingerie and Muslin Underwear 
First—F. O. E. Heales, Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
Second—Ray Larson, T. S. Martin Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Third—Carl H. Shank, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, Mo. 
Honorable Mention—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa. 
CLASS 13—Corsets 


First—Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas. 
Second—Paul Hamlin, Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Third—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Honorable Mention—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 
(Continued on page 77) 
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Display As It Affects the National Advertiser 
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Tell Their Story at a Glance 


New Lehn & Fink Displays for Hind’s Cream Exhibit Clarity and 
Unity of Design—Built to Attract Motorist as Well as Pedestrian 


EHN & FINK, Inc., have long been distin- 
guished for the clarity of their window dis- 
plays, a singular thing to comment upon, but 
of the utmost importance in display publicity. 

For unaccountable reasons, many manufacturers seem 
unhappy unless their trims are deluged with cards, 
tickets, cut-outs, specimen containers and various other 
knick-knacks considered as part of the decorative 
flourish. 

It may be that they have in mind the aspirations of 
independent druggist to ape the windows of their chain 
opponents. This is a day of stocky trimming in the 
chain field, and the success which these organizations 
have won properly inspires envy. But the druggist 
who wants his windows filled to the limit as an imita- 
tion of chain trimming should examine their windows 
carefully. When he does he will find that the leaders 
are not packing their fronts with conglomerate collec- 
tions of goods. He will find that each unit is trimmed 
with related merchandise, that the units are set off by 
dividers, that every effort is made to prevent confusion 
at the moment of view. Goods are shown with prodi- 
gality but without abandon. Soaps are in one section, 
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Specifications for crepe paper for closed-back window 
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perfumes in another. Rubber goods, cigarettes, candies 
—all are confined to allotted spaces. 

The suburban storekeeper should consider his own 
problems thoughtfully. Much more often than his 
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Studio set-ups revealing the harmonious character of background and display. At the left is an open back window; 
at the right, a closed back. 
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ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Six Norton St. A. 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





BOSTON AND NEW ENGLAND—United Display Corporation, 
formerly Burns Display Service, Inc., established 1917. Headquarters 
53-57 Bristol St., Boston, Mass. C. W. Orr, Mer. 





BUFFALO, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, 32 E. Genesee St. 
E. Preston Browder, Mgr. Covering Buffalo, Rochester and vicinity. 





CALIFORNIA—Larger cities covered daily; country towns every 14 
days. Sun Advertising Co., 1014 Seventh St., Oakland; Sun Adver- 
tising Co., 1507 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles. 





CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Hal Cady Display Service, 418 Cypress 
St. Don’t overlook the south, Mr. Advertiser. 





CHICAGO, ILL.—Fisher Display Service, Inc., 553 W. Lake St. 
Sol Fisher, Mgr. A reliable and modern window display service 
organization for Chicago and suburbs, exclusively for national adver- 
tisers. Est. 1916. Hundreds of national advertisers as references. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO—Cincinnati Display Service, 602 Southern 
Ohio Bank Bldg. Walter G. Vosler. A dependable service covering 
southern Ohio and northern Kentucky. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO—F. Altman & Son, 415 S. Third St. Covers 
Columbus and a radius of fifty miles. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Universal Window Trimming Co., 476 S. Bur- 
gess Ave. Max Gutkind, President and General Manager. Established 
and reliable display service doing work for over fifty different adver- 
tisers. 








DETROIT, MICH.—Detroit Window Display Service, 438 E. Wood- 
bridge St. R. V. Wayne, President and Manager. Whether it’s fall, 
winter, spring or summer, we’re ready for you. A background of years 
of service and a list of national advertiser clients that will surprise 
you. Write for circular on Wayne Clock System. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Weber’s Pioneer Display Service, 29 Ken- 
tucky Avenue. Fred. W. Weber, Manager. The right kind of window 
installations. Fire insurance carried for: your protection. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—Co-operative Display Service, 212 E. Mark- 
ham St. A complete and dependable display service. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Advance Display Service. Office 170 Belair 
Place. Warehouse 431 Wisconsin Ave. J. Harry Bayley. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Wisconsin Display Co. L. T. LaCoss, Presi- 
dent and General Manager. If in need, sure, in deed. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Stefan Display Service, 333 Fourth St. Ed- 
ward J. Stefan, General Manager. Write for our portfolio on Sales 
Analysis & Merchandising “through window advertising.” 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY—Realtrt Window Display 893 Broad St. 
S. Harold Ragonesi, Mgr. Window instalation concerns may come 
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and go, but we stay here forever. We cover a radius of fifty miles. 
We have satisfied others, why not you? You can try our service 
but once. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—I. L. Lyons & CO., Ltd., Window Display 
and Service Department. Also covers Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Lake 
Charles, Monroe and Shreveport, La. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Wind-O-Display, Inc., 22034 
W. Third St. All of Oklahoma covered each month. 


OSHKOSH, WIS.—Mees Display Service, 117 Main St. A well 
established service covering Oshkosh and surrounding territory. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Hanick Display Service, 925 Cherry St. 
Samuel J. Hanick, Manager and Director. unique display service 
for national advertisers covering Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. Write for a list of satisfied clients. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Ryan DisrJay Service, Broad and Station 
Sts. Hugh J. Ryan, Pres. & Mgr. Thoroughly covering Pittsburgh 
and 60 surrounding towns. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—J. M. McMahon Company, 82 N. Main St. 
Write L. M. McMahon for data concerning southern New England 
territory. 


QUINCY, ILL.—Colpitts Advertising Service, 1243 Vermont St. 
RICHMOND, VA.—Robert Waitt, 523 E. Main St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Windo-Craft Display Service, Offices 32 E. 
Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. E. Preston Browder, Manager. Covering 
Rochester, Buffalo and vicinity. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—The Window Display Service, 403 E. 
Fourth South St. N. W. Reynolds, Manager. A really dependable 
service affiliated with the Drug Buyers’ Club. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Commercial Windotrim Co. R. B. Bayley, 
Manager, 16 E. Fifty-fifth St. Installations guaranteed. Covering 
Tacoma, Seattle and all towns to the Canadian border. 


SEATTLE AND WESTERN WASHINGTON—Wind-O-Display Ser- 
vice. A. H. Olson, Manager. A reliable and established display service. 









































ST. LOUIS, MO.—Thornhill’s Display Service, 919 High St. A com- 
plete and reliable window display service for the national advertiser. 
We satisfy our many clients. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising, Hills Bldg. A 
complete service covering central and eastern New York. 








UTICA, N. Y.—Joseph B. Carey, Advertising. Two Lafayette St. 
A complete service covering central and eastern New York. 





WATERLOO, I0WA—Henson Display Service, 339 Dane St. A 
complete window display service in this vicinity. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Iams Display Service. Distinctive displays. 





downtown competitor he must risk the hazard of win- 
dow inspection from the automobile. There must be 
about the trim a conciseness and a certainty that will 
enable the motorist to get its effect—to comprehend its 
story—in a flash. 

Lehn & Fink displays have this property. First of 
all, they are arresting because of their brilliant color 
combinations ; secondly, they embrace a small group of 
posters designed in the utmost simplicity, posters that 
flash the story at a glance; thirdly, they embody just 
enough merchandise to round out the composition. 

The displays which are now being placed for Hinds’ 
Honey and Almond Cream are forceful illustrations of 
this policy. The color combination is purple and violet, 
hues, in times past, linked with royalty, and still dis- 
tinctly suggestive of quality. The window cards con- 
sist of five posters, each defining one of the purposes 
ior which the product is valuable. The center card 
stamps ‘‘Weathering” as the foe of beauty and pre- 
scribes the product as a guardian. The auxiliaries list, 
aS other foes, “Dust,” “Sun,” “Wind” and “Chapping.” 
The handling of the crepe paper is extraordinarily 


effective. By the use of drapes, starting alternately at 
bottom and top, a contrast of related color tones is 
achieved that converts the closed window into a 
cynosure for passers’ eyes. The open-backed types 
present difficulties not found in their more aristocratic 
kin, but, even with them, the decorator makes surpris- 
ing headway. By carrying his drapes from the center 
of the floor to the tops of the right and left side walls, 
he creates a background whose rough spots are ob- 
scured by the large center poster. The combination is 
a blaze of color of excellent attraction power. 
Specifications which accompany the display material : 

1. This display, which has a special appeal during the sum- 
mer months, is very colorful and attractive, and must be 
installed only in drug windows in high spot locations. 

2. Windows must be clean. 

3. Our blue display sticker must be placed on the back 
of all displays with the date of installation filled in. 

4. Use our regular installation receipt, getting the dealer’s 
signature and label. 

5. The sunburn window sticker, not shown in the photo- 
graph, must be placed in an attractive position on the win- 
dow or on the floor. 

6. Place counter card on counter in prominent place. 
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Notes from the Display Service Field 


The Thompson & Parmley Display Service, with head- 
quarters at 869 Folsom Street, San Francisco, Cal., and 
branches at Portland, Ore., Seattle, Wash., Los Angeles, 
Oakland and San Diego, Cal., announce that they are now 
covering the entire Pacific Coast. Mr. Thompson advises 
that the demand for window display installations in their 
territory has increased many fold, as advertisers are just be- 
ginning to realize the permanent market this territory offers, 
in addition to the heavy tourist trade. 





During the month of May and June, in order to arouse 
interest with special effort among the twenty-one boys cover- 
ing the trade for Nall & Nall Service, New Orleans, La., 
special prizes and bonuses in the amount of cash awards for 
the best looking display or the newest and best idea in win- 
dow work were given by Nall & Nall in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama. Iodent Tooth Paste windows, Old Gold, 
Lucky Strike, Djer Kiss, Melba, Dethol, Between the Acts, 
and Auto Strop were some of the accounts that received spe- 
cial attention for the prize work. Accounts for June and July 
include Old Gold, Tichenor’s Antiseptic, Auto Strop, White 
Rock, Blue Jay, Lucky Strike, Flit, Absorbine, Jr., and Ben 
Bay, and all of these products will get free mention and be 
broadcast over the radio regarding the campaign. 





“We have two plans of advertising and merchandising 
service for the national advertiser,” says S. R. Wilson, I. L. 
Lyons & Co., New Orleans. “Under one we install displays 
for the manufacturers without any tie-up whatever. The 
other is a radio-window display campaign, which we have 
recenly inaugurated and which is meeting with a great deal 
of success. ~ 

“We are meeting with no resistance when installing dis- 
plays; as we have arranged for the exclusive use of the 
dealers’ windows, change them every ten days and give any 
dealer who contracts with us wonderful service. There are 
359 windows available in the New Orleans drug stores, and 





As you know, radio advertising is taking the country 
by storm, and whenever it is used it produces good 
results. Our window display and service department is 
in a position at this time to make the following offer: 

Place with us a contract for two hundred window 
displays at $2.25 each and you will get the two hundred 
windows, with all the crepe paper necessary to make 
them artistic and attractive, installed in desirable loca- 
tions, either in New Orleans or at one of our branches, 
and a FIFTY-WORD ADVERTISEMENT OVER 
THE RADIO, broadcast each night for a period of one 
month over WDSU, a local station. WDSU is one of 
the Columbia broadcasting chain, and is heard all over 
our territory. Our branch offices are located at Baton 
Rouge, Shreveport, Alexandria, Monroe, Lafayette, 
Lake Charles and Opelousas. 

This proposition, we believe, is far better than any- 
thing else you can get for the money in the way of 
advertising. The prices for radio advertising are enor- 
mous, but by contracting for two hundred windows, as 
mentioned above, including the radio advertisement as 
well, you are getting something that is not being offered 
by any other installation concern in the country that we 
know of. Any further information that you desire re- 
gardng this plan will be gladly furnished by us. 

This letter was sent to patrons by I. L. Lyons & Co, 
New Orleans. 











Display devised for the new Deodo campaign 
launched this month. 





we have contracts for 150, with more contracts pouring ir 
every day.” 

“The month of May was the biggest month in the history 
of our organization,’ says Kenneth C. Finke, Sioux City, la. 
“We handled campaigns for Pabst Beer, Raleigh Cigarettes, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, Gem-Mennen Deals, Clicquot Club, 
Chesterfields, Between-Act Little Cigars, Lucky Strikes, Fitch 
Spray, Hanford’s Ice Cream, Cinco Cigars, O. J. Moore 
Grocery Co., Standard Oil (Indiana), Tom Moore Cigars, 
S. S. S., Webster Cigars, Philco Radio and Palmolive Soap. 

“At present we cover Sioux City, Ia., and Sioux Falls, S. D. 
The trade territory is covered upon request, which includes 
territory fifty miles south of Sioux City and a one-hundred- 
mile radius in the other three directions.” 





Paul R. Pearson, of the Pearson Art Trims, Ashtabula 
Harbor, Ohio, has recovered from a recent illness which 
materially interfered with: his work for several days. 

: ey ‘ 


‘We have moved te a new location at 184 Eleventh 
Street,” writes J. Harry Bayley, of the Advance Display Ser- 
vice, Milwaukee. “This is a block north of Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, has good display windows, and prcvides us with nice 
offices and warerooms. We have been kept very busy on the 
following contracts: Mulford’s, Deodo, Chesterfield Cigarettes, 
Blue Rose, El Producto, Harvester and Dutch Master Cigars 
Jelke Good Luck Butter, Granger Tobacco, Blueathex Toilet 
Paper, Henri Hair Lay and Hair Wax, Economy Boys’ Stores, 
Krumer Radio Stores, Royal Radio Stores, Peerless Radio 
Stores, and Midwest Radio Stores. We expect a number of 
good contracts to open this month.” 





NEW RAISED EFFECTS WITH PAASCHE GUN 


Once more Paasche leads in the newest and finest air tools 
for producing the exceptionally attractive raised effects that 
are all the vogue now. Give your signs and display cards 
greater attention value with this accurate, dependable Paasche 
gun. It makes relief, raised effects, and inlay work easy. 
Does the highest quality work quickly. Write Paasche Air- 
brush Company, 1902 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, IIl., for 
free bulletins and illustrated booklet that shows how to get 
the latest effects. 
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HONOR ROLL oF DISPLAY SPECIALISTS 


DISPLAY WORLD recommends the following display service organizations to manufacturers, 
advertising agencies and merchants seeking distinctive and reliable display service and counsel 


DISPLAY WORLD 








CALIFORNIA 


and the Entire Pacific Coast Now Thoroughly Covered 
Branch Offices: 
Oakland Portland,Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
THOMPSON & PARMLEY 
869 Folsom Street 
San Francisco 


CINCINNATI 
AND SURROUNDING TERRITORY 
An Efficient Window Display Service for Local Merchants and 
National Advertisers. 
CINCINNATI DISPLAY SERVICE 
603 So. Ohio Bank Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Representing Window Advertising, Inc., New York City 


San Diego 


1220 W. Pico 
Los Angeles 








J. Duncan Williams Joseph H. Marshall 


Williams-Marshall Displays 
“Window Display At Its Best” 
509 South Franklin Street 


Window display counsel; designing displays of manufacturers’ 
products for retail use; a window dislay studio with life-size 
windows for photographing, set-ups, etc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


and Neighboring Territory 


Chicago 





Window Displays for National Advertisers 
Attractively Placed 
Efficient and Reliable Service 
HARRY W. WATERS Greenville, So. Car. 


NEW ORLEANS 
This Big and Prosperous Southern Market 
Including Alexandria, Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Lake 
Charles, Lafayette, Monroe and Shreveport 
Window Display and Service Department 
S. R. Wilson, Manager 


I, L. LYONS & COMPANY, Ltd. 


Complete Window Display & Distributing Service 
for National and Local Advertisers 


WICHITA, OKLAHOMA CITY AND TULSA 
and Surrounding Territory 
Southwest Display Service 
108 S. Washington Ave. Wichita, Kansas 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dependable and Prompt Service. Complete Coverage 
of the Entire Philadelphia Market. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. References from National Advertisers. 
THE S. J. HANICK COMPANY 
925 Cherry Street S. J. Hanick, Mgr. 














DETROIT 


Fall—Winter—Spring—Summer 
DETROIT WINDOW DISPLAY SERVICE 
438 East Woodbridge Street, Detroit, Mich. 

R. V. WAYNE, President 
Write for Circular on WAYNE CLOCK SYSTEM 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Complete Coverage for National Advertisers. 
Fire Insurance Carried for Your Protection. 
WEBER’S PIONEER DISPLAY SERVICE 
Fred W. Weber, Manager 
Office: 29 Kentucky Avenue 
Warehouse: 113 S. Capitol Avenue 


CINCINNATI 


Window Displays and Campaigns Executed With 
Dispatch and Effectiveness. 


R. J. STIENS CO. 
R. J. Stiens, Mgr. 
46 Cambridge Building 


DETROIT 


The Universal Window Advertising Co. 


Jefferson Terminal Warehouse, 
1900 East Jefferson Avenue 
SPECIALISTS IN WINDOW ADVERTISING 
OUR WINDOWS SELL MERCHANDISE 


FOX VALLEY—NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


A territory in Northern Illinois just chucked full of prosperous 
cities and towns, eager for better window displays. 


BINGHAM DISPLAY ADVERTISING SERVICE 





Cincinnati, Ohio 








At Your Service ..... We Know How! 
Professional Building 
ELGIN - - ILLINOIS 
“Elgin WATCHES :-: :-: Bingham’s Displays” 












Covers 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
and Memphis, Tenn. 


The Co-operative 
Display Service 





112 Main St., A Com : : 
. ; plete Window Display and 
Little Rock, mesa, Service for National 
Ark. and Local Advertisers. 
Honesty Phone 5791 Dependability 
COVER 


The Responding Lone Star 
Territory Through the 
TEXAS DISPLAY SERVICE 
1108 Laurel Ave., Beaumont, Texas 
G. T. Treswell, Mer. 











Display Services--This Is Your Market Place 
Place an ad here and establish the identity of your service in your city 
with the largest users of window display installations. 


The cost is very nominal and all are given equal representation, be- 
cause only one-inch space can be used. 


Address Advertising Department, DISPLAY WORLD 
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ACCURATE 
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MODERN & By 
LETTERING 
P&N 


Scientific Pump Action 


Complete Line.\I Styles & Sizes. 
Drawlet Pens are ezxly Cleaned. 
Bending the fountain Upward, 
Heavy Colors may be used, Without 
Clogging. —_»— 


Scientific Pump Action. The Draustet 





Correctly My ows Nids 
Adjust aple - Clogging 
"Cet-at-able” bon cleaning 


Arvists ‘Designers: Cardwriters 





Pen. Fountaim gives an even, steady 
flow of ink or tor tothe Last Drop, 


Sasy Natural Working Position, 


Prize winning entries in the Esterbrook I. A. D. M. convention card writing contest—From left to right they are: 
First prize, $30, by B. W. Holland, Pittsburgh; second, $25, by Russeil Behmer, Newman Mercanlile Co., Ceaar 


Rapids, Ia.; third, $20, by L. E. Summerton, W. H. Block Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





The Value of Layout and Color 


(Continued from page 51) © 
ANY .card writers use only the show card colors as 
they come in the manufacturer’s jar. By doing 
this their range of color is very limited, and quite often 
the color is not of the proper consistency to apply 
properly. 

If you will procure about three or four dozen 
salt cups at the ten-cent store and mix your tints 
therein, adding a drop or two of glue and thinning to 
the proper consistency, it will be found that much better 
results may be obtained. When through, for the time 
being, with a tint or color it may be saved for future 
use by covering: with water. When you are ready to 
use it again, merely pour the water off and the color 
is ready for use. 

You will find that these color cups will be indis- 
pensable after you have used them for a while, as you 
can shape your brush nicely against the edge of the cup, 
and the saving of time over the old method of dipping 
the brush into the color jar, then shaping it to a chiscl 
point on a piece of cardboard, will more than compen- 
sate for the time expended in mixing the color in the 
cups. The cups may readily be cleaned by soaking them 
in water. I think the cost is about twenty cups for one 
dollar. A very brilliant gold or silver bronze, that will 
dry very quickly, may be made by mixing the bronze 
powder into a thick paste with Le Page’s glue and then 
thinning to the proper consistency with water. 

We often hear the card writer question the future 
of carda@writing. For the man who has native artistic 
ability and is willing to apply himself there is a great 
opportunity. 

Mamy of the nationally famous poster artists began 
as‘eard writers. You often come in contact with a good 


artist who is a poor letterer, but the card writer who 
develops into a poster artist doesn’t have to worry 
about that bugbear, for he, as a rule, can make his 
poster more effective with his snappy free style of 
lettering. 

During the course of the year you receive a large 
assortment of display cards, helps, etc., from the manu- 
facturers whose goods your stores sell. Out of this 
assortment there will be a number of pieces that imme- 
diately go to the paper baler; others you put aside to 
use later if the occasion should arise. But you have a 
few that are good—so good that you use them at once. 

Did you ever stop to think that it would be a great 
benefit to not only you, but to the display craft, if you 
would advise the manufacturers who sent you these 
displays why you did not use them? If the display was 
impractical or not good’ enough to be used in your store 
or windows, the man who sent you the display help 
should be acquainted with that fact. This will give him 
a better understanding as to what will be more useful 
and practical for his next display help. If the display is 
good, tell him so and why. By doing this you are not 
only going to get better display helps, but you are 
assisting in creating recognition and greater prestige 
for your profession. 

Many buyers of display helps do not understand 
display advertising. Also many artists who design 
these helps have no conception as to the uses of the 
pieces they are designing. 

A certain writer recently stated that it is up to the 
manufacturer who buys displays and the maker of the 
display helps to develop these displays to their best. 
I take exception to this statement. The man who in- 
stalls the displays is a vital factor, and it is his place to 
make the manufacturer value his cooperation. 


July 
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or any show card 
paint color can now 
be used effectively 


and easily with the 
new and improved. 
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Drawlet Pens 


“Me pens with the adjustable - 
cleanable fountain. 


'7 Numbers Cover the Field of Lettering 
Ask your dealer or write direct for samples - 


ESTERBROOK PEN CO. “2722282 


Canadian Agents-Brown Bros.Ltd. Toronto— 
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What Price For years display contests have been the 
Display favorite resorts of manufacturers seek- 
Contests ing a quick avenue to sales. That they 
have had no illusions as to the practical 
value of the device is proved by the rapid increase in 
the nuniber of competitions staged yearly. It is essen- 
tially mercenary, and it procures a vast amount of pub- 
licity for which compensation is meager. If the sole 
result was to further the sponsor’s plans, it would not 
merit consideration of either displayman or merchant. 
Nevertheless, it has for a long period run its course 
unchallenged. Virile displaymen have toiled manfully 
to share in prize distributions, and have evolved sig- 
nally attractive and productive windows in uncounted 
instances. They have accepted the status quo without 
opposition, and, in the main, considered themselves for- 
tunate when awarded a prize, regardless of its size. 
Not only have they deemed the rewards satisfactory, 
but in large measure they have conceived their desig- 
nation as contest leaders as a proof of craft distinction. 
Now comes Joseph M. Kraus, advertising manager 
of A. Stein & Co., manufacturers of Paris Garters, 
with a ringing indictment of the display contest as a 
shameless effort at exploitation of the unwary window- 
man. Speaking at the I. A. D. .M. convention at Chi- 
cago, he denounced the scheme as a means of securing 
bottndless publicity for the sponsor at a minimum of 
cost. “What other profession would exert so much 
effort and indulge in so much research for a gambler’s 
chance at remuneration?” he demanded. “Can you 
imagine the legal or medical profession doing it?” He 
summed up his case against the device by declaring it 
“a degrading and humiliating means of impelling mer- 
chant and displayman to underwrite the manufacturer's 
selling overhead.” 
There is a measure of truth in Kraus’ castigation. 
There can be no question that the display contest is a 
lever for obtaining extremely valuable advertising space 
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without material expense. If it served this purpose 
only it would merit even stronger condemnation than 
Kraus has poured upon it. 

But it must not be forgotten that the merchant who 
dedicates his window to a contest trim is driving for a 
store objective, not that of the manufacturer. While 
serving the latter through broadening the sale of his 
products, the contest boosts store volume and con- 
tributes to the advancement of store interests. 

Moreover, it contributes to the advancement of dis- 
play craft through encouragement of extraordinary 
effort. It inspires the windowman to press on beyond 
his usual standards; it impels him to seek out the most 
attractive and arresting designs. 

Finally, it is not considered by all its producer 
advocates as a mere means of promoting their sales 
campaigns. An eastern sales manager, as well known 
in the apparel field as Kraus, makes this plain in com- 
menting upon the latter’s criticisms. ‘Display con- 
tests,” he says, “are like everything else, including 
marriage, golf or war. They have their good and bad 
points. If a displayman aims his work entirely at win- 
ning prizes and judging his results purely on the basis 
of his winnings, then the contest is not constructive. 

“T do not believe that the majority of displaymen 
do this, though. The true spirit of the contest is to 
stimulate better display. True, it has a selfish aspect, 
inasmuch as the manufacturer, who usually *offers the 
prizes, wishes his own product featured. If, however, 
by the expenditure of a comparatively small sum of 
money he can obtain the display of his product, and at 
the same time starting a number of displaymen about 
the country thinking in terms of making a better dis- 
play than the ordinary, then it seems to me that there 
is nobody the loser, particularly as any records we have 
ever kept or had available from these contests have 
demonstrated the fact that these display contests most 
certainly do increase business in the retail store.” 
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Red---The Fastest Color Vibration 


(Continued from page 59) 


color, it should not be difficult to make use of it to 
greater advantage. In testing out this theory recentiy, 
a window was dressed with a rich green olive back- 
ground of velour, displaying fourteen pairs of red 
shoes. A record was kept of the number of persons 
stopping, and an estimate of the time spent at the win- 
dow. On another day the window was trimmed in the 
same manner, but instead of fourteen pairs of red shoes 
only one pair was used, surrounded by five pairs ot 
black shoes at one view angle. The other view angle 
of the window was arranged in the same way, using 
five pairs of tan shoes with the one pair of red shoes. 
Twenty-seven per cent more people stopped to view 
the second display. With the first arrangement, 118 
hours were spent by onlookers, and with the second 
arrangement 176 hours. This would tend to prove that 
the use of this color in discretion is decidedly more 
attractive than its haphazard use. It is like cuddling 
up to a small blaze, but fleeing from a forest fire. Used 
in the latter arrangement, the speed of the red in com- 
parison with the speed of the associated colors attracted 
the attention of the passerby as a beacon light on a hill. 

As blue is opposite to red in every physical charac- 
teristic and effect, this color will receive our attention 
in the next discussion. 





Chicago Monthly Display Review 


(Continued from page 11) 


A’ C. D. Peacock’s, the jewelry store, was an interesting 
silverware display, with four sets of silver service con- 
sisting of four and seven pieces to the set. 

In the center, and ranking second in point of attraction to 
the prices, was a miniature model of the first coal-burning 
passenger locomotive built in America. The original was 
used during the Civil War between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, and was scheduled to have carried President Lincoln on 
his first trip to Washington at the time of his assassination. 


A’ Mandel’s the State Street frontage, consisting of four 

main windows, presents massive background panels de- 
picting vacation and sports. The entire background space 
from end to end and from floor to ceiling is used for the 
scenic suggestions suitable to the merchandise displayed in the 
foreground and window proper. One of these consists of a 
woodland, lake and mountain scene with a cainp nestling under 
tall pine trees at the edge of the mountain lake. Two forms 
are used to display knitted sport suits. Related accessories are 
arranged in the right proportion and proper order. 

Another window alongside shows a scenic painting of 
a ship tied at the pier with the captain on the bridge, a deck- 
land adjusting the ropes and the customs officer checking 
piles of smart luggage. All this is in the background picture. 
The display features two white and red ensembles, one a red 
silk coat with white skirt, red and white beads, red and white 
scarf; the other was an all-white costume with red shoes, red 
beads, red shoulder flower and red and white scarf. 

The third of this series shows a background scene of a 
mountain golf course, with the country club house peeking 
over the side of a hill in the distance. Two knit sport cos- 
tumes are displayed on figures with red and white as the 
color scheme and accessories selected to harmoniz. 

A similar background panel described last month, which 
depicted a bathing scene in modern rendering, has been moved 
around on the Madison Street side and continues to show 
beach costumes and accessories for every member of the 
family. Sand is again used on the floor. 
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The Clear-O-Scope is amazingiy 
compact, only 11” x 6”x 10”. Can 
be easily» carried to the job. 
Will operate from ordinary light 
socket. 





Finishes 
4 Hour Job 


in 15 minutes 


ye what one of my customers did with Clear-O- 

Scope, the ‘amazing new time and money saver. 
Imagine his profit on this job alone. Then consider the 
extra profits on work he was able to turn out in the 


hours he saved. Clear-O-Scope will enable you to 
pyramid your profits the same way. 


The Clear-O-Scope is a compact little instrument which 
enlarges a 41%” x 45%” picture any size up to approxi- 
mately 8’x 10’. The enlargement is always c'ear, true 
and easy to sketch. The opening in the base makes it 
easy for you to project any picture from a book or 
magazine without mutilation. You can project pictures 
larger than 44%” x 45%” by blocking them off in sections 
and projecting each section separately. 


I want to tell you all about the Clear-O-Scope:and 
about the amazing opportunity for profit it offers. You 
can take on bigger jobs at bigger 
profits than ever before. And the 
Clear-O-Scope is priced so low 
—only $35—that you can easily 
pay for it from the extra profit 
on one or two good jobs. So get 
the coupon in the mail today. And 
if you’ve mislaid your copy of my 
1929 Catalog, ask me for another. 
There’s no obligation involved. 


Bet LD 


ee of Pertict Strake’ Brushes and Supplies 
126-130 E. THIRD ST., DAYTON, OHIO 
(] Please send more information about the Clear-O- 
Scope. 
L] Please send me a copy of your Catalog. 
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Balance Is a Boon to the Reader 


That Is Why It Is the Test of Good Technique: in Cardwriting to 
Fashion Layouts in Well-Related Proportions 


By RAY E. DARLIN 
Designer and Letterer, Chicago, IIl. 


OOD show cards can be read at a glance, or, at 
least, their important features should be 
capable of quick comprehension. The thing 
that makes this possible is the design or lay- 

out. The message should be presented in a manner that 
~will hold the eye long enough to read it through. Re- 
member, eyes do not like to jump here and there to 
see a thing. To assure quick reading of the message, 
arrange your layout so that it can be read straight 
through without making the eye jump from one end of 
the card to the other before it can grasp the meaning. 
Simplicity is always an asset. 
Balance should also be considered in your layout. 





Favored 


5 Colors 














I can best explain this by referring to the illustrations 
that appear with this article. If you will notice the 
millinery card, you will see it is evenly balanced. If 
a line were drawn down the center of this card, you 
would find that there was just as much on one side 
as is on the other; therefore, it has perfect balance. 
The first three lines on the “gas range” card are 
evenly balanced, while the group of small lettering 
balances the bold price. The same applies to the “‘ad- 
dress” card. The large word, “Please,” is balanced by 
the group of small wording. “Furniture Bargains” is 
a well-balanced layout. The floral design, on one end, 
is balanced by the lettering, which is a little off center. 


ITS $0 EASY 
to get better baking results. 


nem 
Connected 


§ qcquaint with this great money 
yours or etd 


Examples of good balance. In each of the cards pictured Designer Darlin discloses means of 


offsetting bulk with bulk. 
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The exclamation mark running through the lettering 
helps to balance it. 

If these cards are considered good layouts, then it 
is obvious that balance has an important part in mak- 
ing them so. 

The suggestions for color combinations on these 
cards are as follows: 

“Thrifty Women.” This is a purple board. The 
two corners are painted black with fine gold stripes 
on the edge of the black. ‘“‘Thrifty Women” is in 
cream. “Sale” is a very light green and the small 
lettering is white. One exclamation mark is cream, 
while the other is light lavender to balance the light 
lavender square behind the capital “T.” 

“Millinery.” This may be a primrose card. The 
lettering throughout is black. The decoration on each 
end is in very light magenta. The edge border is pale 
light green, the inset line being gold. _ 

“Gas Range.” Maroon stock; carries circles in 
shades of red-orange. The words “Display,” white ; 
“Price” and small lettering are in cream. 

“Furniture Bargains” uses.a corn-colored card. 
“Furniture Bargains” lettered with blue-black. The 
small lettering is black ; floral design and exclamation 
mark, orange. 

“Rug” is a dark mottled, brown board; capital “Y” 
and the word rug is cream. There is a black outline 
around rug, black shade on the “Y.” All other letter- 
ing white. Band of decoration has a black back- 
ground; flowers and scrolls are in orange, turquoise 
blue and gold. 

“Please.” This is a midnight blue card. The dis- 
play word, red-orange with small lettering white. The 
name and address, greenish-cream. A vertical border 
is thin stripes of light blue, magenta, green and gold. 





MILL PRICES ON CARDBOARD 


The Dick Blick Company, Galesburg, Ill., which has a 
large display ad in this issue, announces a very low price on 
a special set of pure red sable show card brushes. 

They are also mill agents for a special line of 8-ply white 
show card board which they are selling at a very low price. 
Both items are specials for readers of the DISPLAY WORLD 
and it will pay every show card writer to look up their an- 
nouncement. 





HOLLY JOINS ONLI-WA STAFF 

The Onli-Wa Fixture Company, Dayton, Ohio, through 
J. H. (“Jack”) DeWeese, president, announces that Stanley 
Holly, Cincinnati, has become associated with the organiza- 
tion in the capacity of special designer. Mr. Holly’s ex- 
perience and well-known talent along the line of designing 
display fixtures should stand the Onli-Wa Company in good 
stead, 

Good business, the best in the firm’s history, is reported 
by The Onli-Wa Fixture-Company, Dayton, Ohio. Among 
recent orders booked from well-known stores is an installa- 
tion of a number of walnut and maple fixtures in the F. & R. 
Lazarus Company department store, Columbus, Ohio. 





PREPARE FOR BRITISH CONVENTION 


The London headquarters of the British Association of 
Display Men is now making active preparations for the forth- 
coming annual convention which is scheduled for the Central 
Hall, Westminster, London, September 9 to 11. The com- 
mittee in charge is anxious to introduce new features and 
has already decided on several interesting innovations. 


DISPLAY WORLD 












OM RTISTS cannot do their 


best work with poor ma- 
terials. Imagine a brush that 
sheds hairs-~-a pen that scratches 
--a poor quality board! 


The exacting requirements of 
leading show card artists has re- 
sulted in the protection of our 









It has a super finish that takes 


colors in their true value. 


It may be had in thirty 





contrast effects. 


Send for Samples Book No. 100 
Showing the Complete Line 


dis- 


tinct shades, for harmonious or 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


= Specializing in Fancy Cardboard Products 


664-670 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 
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Send for this illustrated, 3-color investigate them now. 
booklet on Paasche Airbrushes— 14Y ‘you. 
FREE ! 


Pittsburgh Hughes-Owens Co., 





Our famous Type H Air- 
brush is sold on a money- 
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—W. L. Walker, Instructor, 
Koester School of Window 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
Reported by Leonard B. Cornish, Secretary 
On June 14, the Boston Display Men’s Club held its elec- 
tion of officers for the year 1929-1930 in the restaurant of 
Wm. Filene’s Sons Company, Boston. The following mem- 
bers were elected as officers: President, Winthrop B. Frye, 


Wm. Filene’s Sons Company; first vice-president, George S. © 


Coulter, Wm. Filene’s Sons Company; second vice-president, 
George H. Grover, R. H. Stearns Company; third vice-presi- 
dent, clarence Hurlburt, J. R. Palmenberg’s Sons; secretary, 
Leonard B. Cornish, Edison Electric Ill. Company; treasurer, 
John P. Lyons, R. H. White Company; publicity director, 
Leonard B. Cornish, Edison Electric Ill. Company; chairman 
of membership committee, Albert G. Keller, Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company; chairman of entertainment committee, Eugene 
Mizer, Show Window Equipment Company. The sergeant-at- 
arms has not yet been appointed by the president. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 
Reported by R. A. Apple, Secretary 

The Seattle Display Men’s Club met again Thursday, June 
13, for their regular monthly meeting. But this time it was 
to settle the club’s most important issue—the election of its 
officers. The men who are to course our future destinies were, 
I believe, well chosen. 

We have as president a very capable, enthusiastic business 
head in the person of Fred J. Portmann, of the Turrell Shoe 
Company, a man among men socially, as well as being adept 
in skillfully handling the business on hand. We place full 
confidence in his leadership, ‘as was shown by his unanimous 
election. 

As vice-president we have elected Wally King, from 
Cheasty’s, Inc., a young chap whose efforts have been for the 
betterment and building up of the club. With him in office I 
feel he will add much to the ‘personnel of the club. 

The office of secretary-treasurer has been placed in the 
hands of R. A. Apple, from the Walk-Over Boot Shop. The 
most I can say for myself, without bragging, is the fact that 
I shall endeavor to serve the club to the fullest of my capacity, 
and that, I believe, is the most anyone can do. 

During the discussion before the election new offices were 





instituted—-an executive board. It consists of three men-— 
Findley Propst, Wm. Scharninghausen and Benny Bennest-- 
to serve three, two and one year respectively. It is the duty 
of this board to act upon and discuss new business, entertain- 
ment, educational features, etc., before they are presented to 
the president. In effect, the club now has a president, vice- 
president and members of the cabinet. 

This lines up the men who will take care of our success 
during the year ending 1929 and the term beginning in 1930. 

I might just add here that we had, in the way of diversion, 
an exploration of Seattle’s newest and most modern building, 
the Northern Life Tower. It is the home office of the North- 
ern Life Insurance Company. Its modernistic structure, furni- 
ture and decoration proved interesting and educational to all 
of us. 





PORTLAND, ORE. 
Reported by Olave Ralph, Publicity Director 

The program for the P. C. A. D. M. Convention to be 
held in Portland, September 23, 24 and 25, is on its way. 
With De Lyal J. Davis of Charles F. Berg’s as Convention 
Director, committees have been appointed, and what’s more, 
they are functioning. 

The meeting, Monday, June 17th, was full of business, new 
business and more business, which all goes to show that the 
Portland boys will be prepared to welcome the whole United 
States if necessary. A. O. Hewitt, president of the P.C.A. 
D. M..opened the meeting by reading a friendly letter ad- 
dressed to the I.A.D.M. Next came convention reports and 
a letter from the Portland Chamber of Commerce offering 
their cooperation for the 1929 Convention of the P. C. A. D. M. 

Mr. Schmidt, President of the Portland Displaymen’s 
Club “put over” a classy shoe demonstration, using a clever 
brightly colored cutout as a background. He also gave us 
a very interesting lecture on the “Romance of Footwear 
through the Ages.” “Barney Cofield” sang for us and played 
his guitar and “Phill Moll” gave us some banjo solos that 
were an inspiration. Speaking of inspirations, fellows, you 
will find the Pacific Coast Association of Displaymen’s Con- 
vention more than inspiring. We are waiting to welcome 
you September 23, 24 and 25. 


Members of the Dayton, Ohio, Display Club at a recent dinner. Left to right, back row, they are: J. B. Jaeger, C. J. 
Gehring, C. T. Hamm, L. Spiegel, L. B. Fulton, Allen Barber. Front row: Geo. E. Murray, Everett W. Quintreii 


(president), N. Silverblatt (of the DISPLAY WORLD), Frank Schnebly and B. A. Bloener. 
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-: NEW YORK METROPOLITAN CLUB 
Reported by V. W. Sebastian, Publicity Director 
Among a number of interesting educational features at the 
June meeting of the Metropolitan Display Men’s Club, New 
York, one that stood out most strongly was the demonstra- 
tion in “The Art of Draping,” by Dean Herman Frankenthal, 


of B. Altman & Company, who is ever ready to lend his ca-- 


operation to I. A. D. M. progress. 

This draping was done on an exceptionally attractive live 
model arid- intense. interest -was directed to this feature. An 
open forum was held, during which Mr. Frankenthal ex- 
plained some of the technical and artistic efforts that must be 
given to secure a well-balanced effect. 

Another speaker was John W. Young, of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York City, who described the cooper- 
ation that his organization would bring towards the 1920 con- 
vention if it should be the good fortune of New York City 
to land it. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Reported by O. W. Bennett, Secretary 


The regular meeting of the St. Paul Display Men’s Asso- 
ciation was held in Mr. Waters show rooms at 6:30 p.m. A 
very good lunch was served and the meeting proved most 
interesting. 

Mr. Munroe, of Schuneman Mannheimers, gave a short 
review of the convention. A motion was made and carried 
to postpone meetings until September. An entertainment 
committee was appointed, consisting of V. H. Jones, terri- 
torial display manager for Montgomery Ward & Company’s 
retail stores, Ward Waters and Orville Bennett, the first 
named being chairman. The committee has obtained the 
famous Tower of Montgomery Ward's St. Paul House for the 
next meeting. 

We are planning demonstrations, talks by leading adver- 
tising and merchandising men, an instruction and question 
session, and a group of novelty acts, among these being an 
interesting chalk talk by one of our new members. The com- 
mittee finds it hard to wait until September, everything being 
so good; it’s hard to keep. 


I. A. D. M. Contest Winners 


(Continued from page 65) 

CLASS 14—Handkerchiefs 
First—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Second—J. E. Hopkins, Geo. A. Gray Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Third—Ray Larson, T. S. Martin Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
Honorable Mention—Don W. Rogers, Montgomery Ward 

& Co., Chicago, II. 
CLASS 15—Ribbons 





No entries. 
CLASS 16—Neckwear and Scarfs 

First—W. A. Montgomery, Crosby Bros. Co., Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Second—Paul Hamlin, Oransky’s, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Third—Ed Rose, Harris-Hahlo Co., Houston, Texas. 

Honorable Mention—E. FE. O’Donnell, Sisson Bros.- 
Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

CLASS 17—Notions 

First—E. E. O’Donnell, Sisson Bros.-Welden Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. : 

Second—F. O. E. Heales, Hudson Bay Co., Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

Third—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Honorable Mention—E. FE. O’Donnell, Sisson Bros.- 
Welden Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

CLASS 18—Toys 

First—M. H. Luber, Killian Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Second—Edw. Munn, Davison-Paxon Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Third—Bruce Phenix, Perkins Bros. Co., Paris, Texas. 

Honorable Mention—A. Roeder, Wm. H. Block Co., Ind. 
(To Be Continued in the Next Issue) 
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“On Watson’s Display Supplies 


yest up-to-date show card writer and display- 
“man wants to know about the new developments 
that will help turn out better work more quickly. 
They want to know where to buy quality supplies 
most economically. We will keep you posted! Send 
for our new complete catalog No. 50. 


How to Paint Signs and Show Cards 
Price, Postpaid, $1.25 Net 
New and Enlarged Edition 


An up-to-date book by C. E. Matthews con- 
taining a complete course of _ instruction. 
Illustrated with over 100 alphabets and de- 
signs, and written in plain English that 
everyone can understand and thus learn to 
paint good signs. 




















Blair’s Show Card Writing 
Price, Postpaid, $2.50 Net 


A new book by Prof. Blair of the 
University of Wisconsin. 235 pages, 
6x9; 225 illustrations. Treats in 
a practical way every branch of 
the art. Simple and instructive. 


Geo. E. Watson Co. 


The Paint People 
164 W. Lake St., Chicago 
DW7-Gray 


Write for Our 
New Catalog 





Velvet 
Fixtures 


Spell Success When 
Used in Displaying 

















Jewelry, Novelties and 


Ladies’ Hand Bags 


We make Counter and Show Case 
Trays 
Also a complete line of 
Window and Interior Velvet 
Displays 





Morel Mfg. Co., Inc. 


“The Velvet Fixture House” 


38-40 West 32nd Street New York City 
Catalog Upon Request—Send for It 
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MR. DISPLAY MAN 
You'll find it PROFITABLE to keep in touch with us! 


BUY DISPLAY —_ 
EXCHANGE SETI Bie: €- sg USED 


of Every Description 


What can we sell you? What have you to sell? 


DISPLAY CLEARING CORPORATION 


16 West 30th Street Telephone 
New York Caledonia 9449 


EXPERIENCED FIXTURE SALESMEN 
To sell high-grade, most economical dis- 
play fixtures on the market. Very com- 
prehensive line of wood, wrought iron, 
ornamental cast and plain metal fixtures, 
forms, racks, etc. Very profitable com- 
mission allowed. 
ART FIXTURE MFG. CO. 

St. Louis, Mo. Memphis, Tenn. 


























Display 
Jobbers 
Wanted 


Choice territories are still open for jobbers now 
selling window display fixtures and decorating 
materials to department stores and other retail 
stores. Our new FUTURA DISPLAY UNITS 
for window, counter and show case display are 
an absolute innovation in the display field. Set 
of 50 interchangeable pieces, surfaced in gold 
and silver retails at $35. These units are illus- 
trated and fully described in our advertisement 
on page 4 of this issue of Display World. Ex- 
cellent proposition to jobbers located in, or 
covering following trade areas: Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Richmond, Va., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, 
Qmaha, Salt Lake City, Denver, Seattle, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Write or Wire for Full Particulars to 


The Schoepfel Company 


(ESTABLISHED 1896) 


2832 BEEKMAN STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Men’s and Boys’ Trimmer 


Twelve years’ experience. Five years 
present location. Now trimming seven- 
teen windows and interior trims for one 
of the largest exclusive men’s and boys’ 
wear stores in the south (work satisfac- 
tory). A “first rater.” Original. <A-1 
card writer. Advertising experience, good 
disposition. Energetic, settled. Work 
toward boy’s department of the construc- 
tive type. Contemplated change of own 
accord. South or Southwest prefered. 
What have you to offer? 


Address “W” 
Care DISPLAY WORLD 








SALESMEN 
With our line of small, attractive, yet low 
priced display fixtures, for both window 
and interior use, you can do a nice volume 
with an gaa profit, either as a main 
or side line. 
FORT SCOTT PLANING MILL, 

Fort Scott, Kansas 








WANTED—Display Men to sell window 
display fixtures on commission basis. 
Write for particulars. Artistic -Wood 
Turning Works (established 35 years, 
originators of Wood Window Display Fix- 
tures, 515 N. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 











FOR SALE—WALTERS’ FIT-RITE AND 
STA-ON WINDOW SOCK FOR DECO- 
RATORS.. Made of heavy fleece-lined 
Jersey cloth, 75c pr., $4.25 half doz., $8.00 
doz., postpaid. An elastic band is taped 
and sewed in the top. Patented May 20, 
1924. Fits over any shoe. Order by size 
shoes worn. J. M. WALTERS, Mfr., 220 
South Benton Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 














SHOW CARD OUTFITS 


THE SHOWCARDER supplies the inex 
perienced with the newest up-to-date 
materials in stencil form for lettering 
signs, price tickets, streamers. banners. 
No complicated scaling systems, no un- 
necessary weight. Patented March 16, 
1926. Adopted by leading chain store sys- 
tems to _ replace cumbersome, old-style 


outfits formerly used. “Paid for itself 
many times over.’ “Turns out signs as 
good as a professional.” “Easily surpasses 


rad old outfit in style and speed.” “I get 
licate orders for signs without ever 
ae 4 eg for them—thanks to my Show- 
carder.” Folder explains everything. Write 
or it. 


SHOWCARDER, INC., 
University at La Salle St. Paul, Minn. 














USE THE OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE FOR QUICK RESULTS! 
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TELEPHONE CHELSEA 3272 ae an 1 WANT 
METROPOLITAN n for a model K6 CUTAWL so 
DISPLAY NEW bad that you may have your 
FIX TURE and choice of any one of six 
CLEARING USED high-class, modernistic Fall 
HOUSE. I DISPLAYS backgrounds. Were bought 
NEW ao 5 J of every new. If interested, will send 
122-124 Fifth Ave. description ae? ais 
MR. ABAHSSIN, Pres. MR. KUSHNER Care DISPLAY WORLD 




















California Leading Watchmaker and 
Jewelers Supply House 
Twenty years in business, desires to 
handle kindred lines, novelties and ex- 
clusive popular price merchandise only. 
hat Have You To Offer 
Address R. & L. MYERS COMPANY 
717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 











Use the OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE for Results 


Forms for August Issue Close 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 10 
$1.50 Per Column Inch 














Cost of Intensifying Lighting 


(Continued from page 37) 


ately, there are so many important variables or differ- 
ences that such a general solution is impossible. So 
far as the interiors are concerned, the Society for 
Electrical Development, at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, is distributing a bulletin entitled “The 
Franklin Specification for Productive Lighting,” which 
favors no equipment, manufacturer and provides a 
rather simple means to determine this. It naturally 
applies directly to the average store and occasionally 
its standard should be exceeded, where the class of store 
justifies this. Madza Lamp and many of the equipment 
manufacturers also have dependable literature. Archi- 
tects are, if anything, more conservative than is justi- 
fiable because they must keep informed on so many 
building details and have not kept pace with the evolu- 
tion in the usefulness and economy of artificial lighting. 


DISCUSSION of this subject of store lighting 
would not be complete without at least noting why 
good lighting increases the profits of store operation. 
Fundamentally, it creates a favorable reaction psycho- 
logically and, because it is adequate and without glare, 
makes possible rapid. accurate and comfortable vision. 
These conditions naturally result in: 
(a) An increase in the number of customers attracted, 
(b) An increase in the volume of sales per customer, 
(c) An increase in customer acceptance as regards 
money value and quality of merchandise. 
More specifically, good lighting accomplishes the 
following results: 
(1) It assures a clean, cheerful, attractive store of high 
character, suggesting first-class service and quality 
at corresponding ‘prices. 
(2) It has a cheery, stimulating effect on both customer 
and clerk, facilitating sales 
(3) It increases attracting and sales power of displays. 
(4) It makes for more rapid and accurate selections by 
customers, thus minimizing the returned goods 
problem. 
(5) It permits effective use of all floor space. 
(6) It overcomes disadvantages of street location. 
(7) It results in improved health and morale, decreasing 
labor turnover and making for greater ease in filling 
vacancies with high-grade employees. 


Perhaps the idea of “speed of vision” suggested 
above may seem rather far-fetched. If there is varia- 
tion in speed of seeing, with variation in the intensity 
or quality of light, this factor is most important in dis- 
plays which must not only attract attention but also 
impress merchandise details upon passersby sufficiently 
to result in a sale. And every part of:the display and 
merchandising department of the store falls into this 
classification. It is true that a-camera requires more 
time to properly expose a film in dim light than it does 
in good light. But what of the eye? 

In the demonstration, with which I shall close, you 
will note the apparent increase in speed of the Shellen 
Chart Cylinder on the photograph motor table as the 
intensity of light is reduced. This is merely a mental 
reaction or illusion. The fact is that the eye detects 
the details more rapidly under good light and gives us 
the impression of slower motion. Incidentally, anyone is 
at liberty to investigate this demonstration, and prove 
for himself that the cylinder is traveling at as uniform 
a speed as can be maintained by a permanently set 
phonograph motor. 





Manufacturers Learn Worth of Display 
(Continued from page 41) 

We took you seriously. We tried it. You did ac- 
cept our displays and you used them. 

This problem of getting national distribution 
through the larger stores by means of traveling dis- 
plays is not as difficult as it might seem. There are 
only sixty-nine cities in the United States of 100,000 
population and over. Seven travel displays, each used 
ten times would cover the largest stores in the key 
cities of America. There are only around 280 cities 
in the United States of 25,000 population and over. 
Twenty travel displays, each used fourteen times, would 
reach the key stores in all of these cities. Think of 
the circulation such a showing would bring to the 
manufacturer. If we use the daily circulation figures 
for show windows as compiled by your association the 
total would be unbelievable. 

Retailers, from the largest to the smallest, will use 
display helps if equal to modern display standards. 
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July, 1929 


A New Tempo 


(Continued from page 19) 

Joseph H. Krauss, advertising manager for the A. Stein 
Co., Chicago, who was billed to speak on.“Is the National 
Advertiser Display—Conscious,” declared that it was a wonder 
that he was conscious at all in view of the merchandising 
fact, all groups distributing goods on a national basis.” 

He rapped display contests as a means of acquiring much 
publicity at dittle cost and characterized them as degrading 
to the window man. “What other profession,’ he asked, 
“would willingly give as much in talent and effort for such 
a gambler’s change of remuneration? 

Paul Thomas, of Cheney Bros., termed: color useless as 
a display adjunct, asserting that it should be employed only 
to obtain obvious results . He described his conflict with 
his company’s display manager because of his overruling 
of the latter’s color schemes. “Such arrangements,” he 
said, “clash with the history of color development. Pre- 
ferences for pigments,” he declared, “were founded upon 
trends developing as slowly and running over a long course 
of years. The public set the standards by. their measure of 
acceptance. What the color expert must do is not to lead 
them but to serve as a detective running down their pre- 
ferences. Limitation of study to one’s own field made him 
short sighted. The consumer’s viewpoint must always be 
the primary guide. 

“As an example,” he said, “take ‘sun tan.’ It is an answer 
to woman’s problems. She has decided that:she would rather 
be tanned than lily white. She now chooses colors to match 
her complexion. 

“This era craves brightness because it is‘prosperous. Let 
the country descend into adversity and a change in color 
preferences will immediately take place: Depression is 
echoed in drabness.’ 

L. L. Wilkins, I. A. D. M. fe who represented 
the association at the Leipzig International Display Congress 
last year, reported on impressions of his- European trip. 

Election of officers followed immediately, the vote being 
taken by secret ballot, members passing the box in a long 
que with Secretary James W. Foley as guardian of the poll. 
As members cast their ballots, they presented their member- 
ship cards which were perforated with a steel punch. 


Thursday Morning 

P dene concluding session brought out a fair-sized attend- 

ance which was rewarded with some of the most interest- 
ing addresses of the program. The first speaker was W. P. 
York who discussed “Color and Layout in the Poster and 
Show Card.” The talk was illustrated with splendidly con- 
ceived cards contrasted with specimens of poor construction. 
York's rapid fire explanations and his evident understanding 
of his subject won enthusiastic appreciation. 
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MODERN INSTRUCTION helps 
KOESTER GRADUATES to put in 
the New Modernistic Displays 


Some idea of the up-to-date instruction of the Koester School can be gained by seeing the 
work, shown on this page, of three recent graduates. 

This work is all done in La Art Moderne, the very newest decorative treatment in the art 
world. You can bring your display work strictly up to date by. attending the Koester School. 


Joseph F. Hettwer Wins Honorable Mention 
With His Modernistic Windows 
Pictured in the center of this page is one of a series of modernistic windows placed by Joseph 
F. Hettwer for H. E. Beadle, of Sturgis, Mich. These Spring Opening displays were used in 


conjunction with a style show held on the second floor of the store. Mr. Hettwer had complete 
charge of the window displays, the store advertising and the style show. 
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Tweed Painter 
Puts in the Above Unique Setting 


Under date of April 6th, 1929, Mr. Tweed 
Painter, with the Sterling Stores, of Little 
Rock, Ark., sent-us photographs of three of 
his windows, all done in modernistic style. 
They are very bold and attractive in design 
and the merchandise was well grouped. 

He says: “These windows are my Spring 
Opening Displays, and they were very suc- 
cessful. Hope your classes are growing, and 
I know your students will be successful, as 
your instructions have been a wonderful help 


to me.’ 
Mr. Hettwer says: “At eight o’clock sharp the doors of the store were small girls, ages seven and eight years, also modeled. About eighty 












opened, before which more than five hundred people were crowded. They garments in all, including coats, suits, dresses and children’s wear, were 
all rushed to the second floor, where the style show was held. I built shown that evening. We estimated that around a thousand people entered 
a large stage, mainly out of silk drapery taken from the drapery depart- the store, which was open for two hours. As far as the management was 


og The stage also included a runway. Special lighting effects through concerned, it was the best and most successful opening ever staged, 
¢ help of a local electric shop were used. Also special music was taking it ‘from a standpoint of merchandise sold, for which purpose this 
unished for the show. We had six local girls acting as models. Two exposition was held.” 
















Robert L. Joyce Uses Modern Settings 
One of His Windows Is Shown at the Left 


The following letter from Mr. Joyce tells about his success. 


Koester School, Ft. Wayne, Indiana, 
Chicago, Ills. April, 10, 1929. 
Gentlemen. 


“Knowing of your personal interest in former Koester School students, I am writing you 
regarling my progress in window display. At the present time I am with the Dz. B. Fishman 
Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind. I have been designing and making backgrounds in the modern 
manner, as you can see from the photographs 1 am sending you. 

“After completing your course in window display and show card writing, I acquired a 
certain confidence in myself, one can only realize through the training. Window display offers 
wonderful opportunities to the young man who is willing to apply himself to it, and I am 
thoroughly convinced that the Koester system is the correct training necessary for anyone 
entering the display profession. 

“A Koester man need not worry about his financial outlook, as my training, has proved a 
very practical investment. 












Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ROBERT L. JOYCE.” 


Join the Ranks of Successful Koester Men. Our Free 
Booklet Shows You How. Write For It Today. 


THE KOESTER SCHOOL 


314 S. Franklin St. CHICAGO 








Where taste and love of beauty guide the choice of decorations, 
appreciation of Botanical excellence is but natural. 


The above picture, one of many outstanding features in our show- 
room during the I. A. D. M. convention, elicited much favorable 
comment. 


Background consists of spangled gold netting. Garlands and trees 
are of gold foliage. Gilded gargoyles with illuminated, frosted glass 
tops. Illuminated colored crystal birds adorn the stage. A concealed 
battery of floodlights adds to the effect. 


Have you a copy of our Fall Catalog? Free on request. 


Please see page 65 of this magazine for announcement of the June prize winner in our 
National Window Contest. The July Contest is now on. If you have a pretty window, enter 
it in the contest. 
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